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Only Ford Gives You All These Long-Life Features! 


The 

, power you prefer—the rugged V-8 or the brilliant SIX—axle shafts 

sy of weight-load, %4-floating in light duty units, full-floating 

all others—extra-strength doubled siderail frames for heavy dut 
uty— 


full - , 
vl pressure oiling system—big, self-centering hydraulic brakes with 


REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT 





Latest (1946) records 
show that 78.4% of 
all 1936 Model Ford Trucks in 
use 9 years ago are still on the 
job. That’s up to 15.8% better 
than the records of the next 
4 leading makes—and 5.0% better 
than the average of all four. 





OPERATORS KNOW IT! 


“1 Know Ford Trucks Last 
Longer,’ writes Fleet 
Operator John J. Durken, 
Cincinnati. “Eight of our 
65 trucks on 24-hour service are 
1936 Fords, hauling up to 7 tons 
payload. After 10 years they’re 
still giving excellent service.” 
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non-warping, score-resistant cast drum surfaces more than fift 
eee an fifty 


such evidences of endurance engineering to make your Ford Truck 
uc 
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MORE 
FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY 
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The PIPER CUB has proven its safety and economy by billions of 
miles of flying. “The Good Safe Plane You Can Afford to Buy 
and Fly!’ Model illustrated is the PIPER CUB “Super Cruiser.’ 





The sky’s the limit in AIR-O-MAGIC style, 
comfort and performance! Exacting standards of workmanship 
are apparent in every one of their 88 
features. That’s why they need no breaking in; every 
foe, joint and curve is gently ait-cushioned 
and supported. Best of all... the patented 
hand-moulded innersoles cannot 
crack or curl, nor develop irritating 
ridges or wrinkles. Wear 
AIR-O-MAGICS ...and see how 


smart, how comfortable a shoe can be! 


MODERATELY PRICED 





MARION. SHOE DIVISION, Daly Bros. Shoe Co., Inc., Dept. C, Marion, Ind. 
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Behind the By-lines 





AS CHAIRMAN of the United States 
Commission on International Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, Mil- 

ton S. Eisenhower attend- 


ed the Paris conference 
of UNESCO from late 
November to mid-De- 


cember. His article, “The 
Minds of Men,” page 7 
was inspired by the broad 
possibilities of plans laid 
at that meeting. It deals 
with the contribution the 
individual in his own 
community can make to world peace. 
Although Mr. Eisenhower is frequently 
identified as “a brother of Gen. ‘Ike’ 
Eisenhower,” he has gained distinction in 
his own field—or fields. He is a prominent 
journalist, educator, administrator and 
agriculturist—among - still attain- 
ments. His present, full-time job is the 
presidency of State College of 
Agriculture, held since 1943. He graduated 
from the college in 1924 with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in industrial journalism 





1 
otner 


Kansas of 


and joined the faculty as assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism that same year. He 
had been city editor of the Abilene, 


Kansas, Daily Reflector from 1918 to 1921. 

From 1926 to 1928 he 
the Secretary of Agriculture and then be 
came Director of Information for the de 
partment in 1928, to hold the position until 


was assistant to 


1940. In 1942-43 he was assistant director 
of the OWI and also organized and di- 
rected the evacuation of Japanese-Amer- 
icans from the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Eisenhower was editor of 7he Year- 
Mr. Eis 

book of Agriculture and has contributed 
articles to America’s leading magazines. 


Mat. GEN. ALDEN _ H. 
writer of the article titled, 
Warfare,” page 18, is chief of that branch 


WAITT, 


“Chemical 


of the. service. During 

re "WH the greater part of World 
‘ 1 War II he was chief of 

| its Operations Command, 

(| ee } concerned with the plan- 
owe ining and training for 

x | chemical warfare and 
maintaining contact be- 

tween the fighting fronts, 

which he inspected fre- 

quently, and the _ head- 


quarters of the service at Washington. 
appropriate 
with 


His article is particularly 
for Army Week because it 
a highly technical branch typical of the 
modern army. Gen. Waitt is himself a 
technician as well as a soldier, having 
served for three years as a member of the 
staff of the Research Laboratory of Ap- 
plied Chemistry at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He has the degree of 
Master of Science from that institution. 
At present he is a member of the Divi- 
of Chemistry Chemical Tech- 


deals 


sion and 





nology of the famous National Research 
Council. 

But Gen. Waitt is no laboratory soldier. 
He is a rated aircraft observer, having 
earned the rating during a four year tour of 
duty at Maxwell Field just before the war. 
While at Fort Knox with the Armored 
Force he took the course with the young 
officers of the 13th Armored Regiment 
and qualified as a driver of tanks, armored 
cars and cargo vehicles. 

And this soldier-scientist needs no ghost 
writer. He has contributed his own writing 
to many national publications, including 
The Saturday Evening Post, is the author 
of a popular book on chemical warfare 
and was editor of the magazine, Chemical 
Warfare, from 1921 to 1924. 


Gen. Waitt was an instructor in chem 
istry at the University of Kentucky just 
before World War I and left in 1917 t 
accept a commission as First Lieutenant 
in what was then called the Gas Defens« 
Service of the National Army. He was 
gas officer of the 84th Division in the 
early part of the war but later becam« 
gas officer of the 29th Division, A. E. | 


f En 


over gas 


the 
they 


He transferred to 
gineers in 1918 when 
but was returned to the Chemical 
Warfare Service when it 
in 1920. He Has remained in the servic« 
ever since and advanced through all grades 
his present assignment which auto 
matically carries the grade of Major Gen 
eral. 


Was ( orps ot 
took 
warfare 
was established 


to 


He is one of few officers who have been 
active in gas warfare from the very be 
ginning, 


Dk. BRUNO FURST, who tells us on 
page 28 how to remember dates and num 
the most sprightly 


pers, is ol 
mental gymnastics in the 


acrobat 


BESCS world today. He is a 
hypnotist, telepathist, 
graphologist and chess 


player, as well as a mem 
ory expert, but his fame 
in the memory business 
alone merits the title of 
world’s champion mental 
gymnast. 

Coming here 
Czechoslovakia 


seven 
from 


years 
refugee, he memorized enough English in 
a year to be able to give lectures in our 


ago a5. 2 


language and set up a school—the School 
of Memory and Concentration—in New 
York City. Scores his graduates are 
amazing their friends and other scores are 
using their phenomenal memorizing ability 
to beat their business competition, most 
notably in the highly competitive field of 
salesmanship. 

Dr, Furst was the only lawyer in Ger- 
many—or anywhere else, for that matter 

who had the entire civil code in his head 
ind had no need to refer to the five large 


ot 
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volumes in his bookcase. Being a violent 
anti-Nazi, he left Germany in 1933 and 
went to Prague where he was retained to 
teach mnemonics, telepathy and hypnotism 
at Masaryk University. These subjects had 
high rank there academically and he was 
recognized as a cross between a sage and 
a scientist. And although he stood out in 
even greater eminence in this country, he 
found that he was regarded in New York 
more as a theatrical performer. 

The doctor can memorize a shuffled deck 
of cards in considerably less than a minute 
and frequently memorizes several full 
pages of the morning newspaper in the 
town where he is to make a lecture ap- 
pearance that evening. In moments of 
impending boredom, he can close his eyes 
and enjoy several of the classics of litera- 
ture by “rereading” them through memory. 


X 
FREDERIC SONDERN, JR., writer 
of “GI Pied Pipers,” page 13, has re- 
turned recently from a trip through Ger- 
many as a Roving Editor 
for Reader’s Digest. His 
article tells how the GI’s 
themselves, with utter 
spontaneity and impelled 
only by the natural Amer- 
ican trait of giving kids 
a square deal, are doing 
more to de-Nazify Ger- 
many than the planned 
campaign of the brass 





hats of Allied Military Government 
When Mr. Sondern graduated from 
Harvard, only about a dozen years ago, 


he went to work as a roving European 
orrespondent of the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, covering the principal political 


and military events on the Continent until 
1938. He stayed in Europe for the years 
that followed, but as a free lance writer 
for Life and Reader’s Digest. In June, 
1943, Reader’s Digest appointed him a 
Roving Editor and he served as one of 
that organization’s war correspondents, 
first in Egypt and North Africa and later 
in London and Europe. 


Jun \ TEMPLE who has made a study 
of Alaska which she presents on page 10 
of this issue under the title, “Another Star 
for Old Glory?” is just 
graduating in journalism 
from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Her home is in 
Alliance, Ohio. Her first 
recognition in a _nation- 
ally circulated publication 
was an editorial which 
won a contest in the 
magazine published by 
Quill and Scroll, an in- 
ternational honorary society for high 
school journalists. She covered one of 
President Truman’s press conferences for 
the Christian Science Monitor. 


t 
t 
& 
i 
is 





Miss Temple became interested in 
Alaska when she noticed that so many 
veterans who had been there described the 
country with enthusiasm. She intends to 
migrate there. 
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BEAUTY...IN COMFORT...IN STURDINESS 


Yes, the Wear-Ever Aluminum Chair provides every 
feature you want. The shaped-for-comfort seat and back, combined 
with posture-perfect proportions, assure relaxation, even after 


hours of sitting. 


Finger marks do not show on the lustrous, silvery Alumilite 
finish, a finish that can’t chip, crack or peel. Whatever the 
temperature or humidity, this sturdy chair doesn’t loosen up and 
wobble. On uneven floors it levels itself. Wiping with a damp 
cloth cleans the tough, long-wearing upholstery in a jiffy. And, 
there’s wide color variety in the rich coverings to harmonize in 
any surroundings: Red, Green, Blue, Ivory, Dark Green and 


Dark Brown. 





Mail coupon for colorful literature. 
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IS IT WORTH BUYING? 


That’s what people are beginning to ask 
themselves when they look at the price tags 
in retail stores. 

The same question is in many an indus- 
trial buyer’s mind. 

Nobody wants to pay more than a reason- 
able price for anything. And most folks have 
pretty sound notions of value in their minds. 

Business slows up—and then stops— 
when people begin to tell themselves, “I'll 
just keep the money in my pocket until the 
price goes down.” 

Of course we all have to buy basic food 


and clothes and shelter, but did you ever 








count up the things you can do without? 

Every purchase that is postponed because 
of a price that seems too high means a loss 
in volume for manufacturer and for retailer 
—and a loss in wages for workers all along 
the line. 

We call that “being priced out of the 
market”’. 

Nobody gains by raising the price of 
making or distributing merchandise that 


people refuse to buy. 


2 President 











This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

eight years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request 
a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


phi he 
CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S$. La Salle Street 


1 ar Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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The annual rebirth of Nature 
and the miraculous rebirth of the Savior, 
are both commemorated in this church scene 
taken at Easter time in the little town of 
Bel Air, Maryland, by The Kiwanis Maga- 
zime’s managing editor. This is the first of 
a regular series of covers in full color. Next 
month a startling underwater picture taken 
at Marineland, Florida, will be reproduced. 
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UNITED STATES-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK APRIL 27-MAY 3, 1947 


cy 


States-Canada Good Will Week April 27 to May 3. This special week is dedicated each year to 


recognition that the people of each of these neighboring countries regard the citizens of the other 
not only as friends but as kindred persons without taint of alienism. Our leading article this 
month shows that world peace will be achieved only when the people of all nations adopt the 
same understanding attitude toward each other. Mr. Milton Eisenhower accordingly urges that 


all Kiwanians study the cultural qualities and scientific advances of all our world neighbors. 
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Wars begin in the minds of men and it is in the 


minds of men that defenses of peace must be constructed. 


Only by a complete break in our thinking whereby 


the peoples of all nations regard each other culturally and 


scientifically equal can we live together in complete 


world accord, declares our representative at UNESCO. 


THE MINDS OF MEN 


By Milton 5. Eisenhower, PERMANENT G@HAIRMAN OF THE U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 





HE United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation has, in a very real sense, 
the task of building the sturdy frame- 
work within which the United Nations 
and all its specialized agencies must 
operate. The UNESCO constitution rec- 
ognizes that wars begin in the minds of 
men and proclaims that it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must 
The program of the 
organization is designed, therefore, to 
contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among nations and 
peoples through education, science, and 
culture. 
Evidently a good many people have 
thought that UNESCO is intended pri- 
marily to promote the development of 


be constructed. 


education, science, and culture in and of 
themselves. This is a worthy objective, 
but it is not the principal objective of 
UNESCO. purpose is, 
rather, to help build, through educa- 


The focused 


tional, scientific, and cultural coopera- 
tion, what all the kindly people on this 
earth are praying for—a just and endur- 
ing peace based upon genuine under- 
standing. 

It cannot be said that the promotion 
of understanding will in itself guarantee 
either peace or security. Today, in some 
countries, people with a common lan- 
guage, heritage, and culture are ex- 
periencing intellectual divisions nearly 
as deep and bitter as those that existed 
between opposing nations in the recent 
war. 

But it may be said that widespread 
understanding among the earth’s mil- 
lions is an indispensable step toward 
peace and security. Lacking basic under- 
standing, and we most emphatically do 


lack it now, political and economic 
arrangements between nations are apt to 
be in the nature of insecure appease- 
ments rather than abiding agreements 
that reflect the convictions of the masses 
of Hence, UNESCO’s task 


must be carried forward in the sincere 


mankind. 


faith that out of greater understanding 
and political 


make 


will come economic 


arrangements which not 
merely the absence of war, but a posi- 


tive program commonly conceived and 


peace 


ardently and vigorously promoted by 
met? everywhere. 

There is not space for me even to 
list 
the 
the 
ing them the delegates kept constantly 
important criteria: 


the scores of projects approved at 
Paris conference last December for 
initial UNESCO program. In select- 
in mind several 
First, each project should serve to ad- 
vance the purpose of the organization to 
contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture; 
second, projects approved should consti- 
tute a coherent whole; third, each proj- 
ect should be practically feasible and 
appropriate; and fourth, projects in the 
first year should be few in number and 
should relate to matters of self-evident 
importance and usefulness. 
While all projects finally 
constitute a coherent whole, they may 


selected 


for convenience be divided into these 
general areas: Education, mass commu- 
nication, natural sciences, social sciences, 
humanities, creative arts, and libraries 
and museums. These are simply the 
channels or means through which edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural coopera- 
Two three 


tion will be advanced. or 





examples out of many projects may 
make the matter clear. 
The 


proposed the development of a world- 


Sub-Commission on Education 
wide program in fundamental education 
—or the establishment of minimal educa- 
tional standards—which will contribute 
to the vital struggle against illiteracy. 
The conference approved this project in 
the conviction that the present educa- 
tional inequality between nations repre- 





Here is the opening scene from the first general 
conference of UNESCO, held in Paris, Nov. 19. 


sents a danger to the peace of the world, 
which cannot become one if half of it 
UNESCO will not, 
of course, interfere in educational activi- 


remains illiterate. 


ties within a single nation. It will make 
basic studies and provide suitable ma- 
terials which can be used, if desired, at 
all levels of education and in mass com- 
inunication. 

A second project in this general area 
involves the preparation of a set of prin- 
ciples or code of ethics by which each 


nation may, as it sees fit, analyze its own 
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Students of Kansas State College have formed an International Security Assembly to foster world understanding. It is modeled after the 
United Nations organization. In this scene from a plenary session, Justice Hugo T. Wedell of the Kansas Supreme Court is guest chairman. 


textbooks and materials in 


order to determine their adequacy in 


teaching 


promoting essential and objective under- 
standing of other nations and peoples 
on the part of those who use the text- 
hor ks 

\ third example is in the field of mass 
communication. Today, eighty per cent 
of all the peoples of the world obtain 
news only after it is filtered through 
some form of censorship. Tariffs, quotas, 


and other barriers impede the free inter- 


flow of books, magazines, and motion 
pictures. Hence, UNESCO will at once 


undertake studies looking to the removal 
of barriers obstructing the flow of com- 
munication. We 
spectacular results over-night, but 


must not expect in 


this, 
eventually freedom to obtain the truth 
readily and cheaply from any and all 
sources must be recognized as an in- 
alienable human right of every person, 
The truth can, if we will 
be wise, make us free. Without truth 
filtered truth, there will 


everywhere 
or with only 
be no freedom and no peace. 

Curiously enough, the main debates at 
the Paris conference did not concern 
program matters, but organizational and 
budgetary problems. This was partly 
because some nations wished UNESCO 


to undertake a large program of educa 


tional and scientific reconstruction in 
devastated areas. I have personally seen 
vast areas without a single school or 
library. Some areas have buildings, but 
neither heat nor windows. Textbooks 
are lacking and teachers are few. Young 
people who are hungry and undernour- 
ished and denied the most elementary 
educational opportunities, are not likely 
to become leaders in a great world-wide 


democratic movement. 


Yet, enormous as the need is, most 
nations at Paris were convinced that 
UNESCO should not become a relief 


agency for fear that such identification 
would jeopardize the organization’s 
basic work toward its long-time supreme 
The UNESCO budget therefore 
educa- 


goal. 


provides modest funds, not for 
itself, but 


various 


tional relief for studies to 


determine needs in areas and 
for widespread dissemination of facts 
Relief itself must be entrusted to volun 
tary organizations. 

There was a second reason for favor- 
ing a small initial budget. We of the 
United States delegation felt strongly 
that UNESCO will be a stronger agency 
and will have a better program over the 
years, if it begins with a small budget, 
necessitating careful selection of proj- 


ects and personnel. The budget for 


1947 is $6,950,000, including 
$950,000: which must be repaid to the 
United Kingdom and France—the 


funds 


only 


two 
nations which advanced the 
Preparatory Commission’s work in 1946 

I must emphasize that UNESCO by 


itself cannot bring about the degree of 


for 


common understanding we are seeking 
Functioning alone, UNESCO would be 
no more effective than a man trying to 
run a race with his shirttail caught in a 
door. The projects of UNESCO are, 
in the last analysis, proposals for action 
by all the peoples of the world. Without 
the helpful, sincere cooperation of the 
member nations, UNESCO can do noth 
ing and be nothing. 

What, then, do the people of the 
United States propose to do toward im- 
plementing UNESCO's program? 

Early in 1947, the United States Na- 
UNESCO will 


call a nationwide conference of educa- 


tional Commission for 


scientists, and others interested 
This will be followed by regional con- 
ferences. The UNESCO program will 


be explained and analyzed, and the co- 


tors, 


operation of educational agencies, mass 
media, youth groups, civic groups, serv- 
ice clubs, learned societies, women’s 
clubs, and others will be sought in mov- 
into vitalized action the program 


ing 
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APRIL, 


and purposes which are now only words 
on paper. 

I cannot say too emphatically that a 
people’s peace can be determined only 
by the people. The understanding which 
a few governmental officials, diplomats, 
educators, and artists may 
achieve will avail a democratic world 
that 
understanding is shared by all the people. 


scientists, 


nothing—nothing at all—unless 
I urge that each educator, service club 
president, minister, editor, begin con- 
sidering at once what /its institution can 
do to help develop the relevant under- 
standing. I’m convinced that we must 
find new, imaginative, and effective 
methods in our program of education— 
formal and informal—for the one world 
that must be. 
FOR TWO YEARS we have had our 
own United Nations Organization at 
Kansas State College. About 1,500 stu- 
dents are voluntarily and extra-curric- 
ularly cooperating in the undertaking. 
Each house represents a 
country. It studies the history, economy, 
politics—the total culture—of that coun- 
try. It sometimes serves meals typical 


of the country. 


organized 


Fach country elects its delegates to a 
General Assembly, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and Economic and 
Social Council, and some are of course 
represented on a Security Council and 
the World Court. Forty-two nations are 
represented in this way. The Security 
here at Kansas State 
once a the World Court 
twice a month, the General Assembly 
The same 


meets 
about 


Council 


week, 


once or twice each semester. 
problems considered by the international 
organizations are taken up in our col- 
legiate counterpart, and I must say that 
the judgments of our students appear to 
me to be as valid as are those of the 
nation’s representatives in the United 
Nations. 

This is only one small project at one 
institution. It is the 
We know that it is 
not enough and we are making plans 


medium-sized 
merest beginning. 


for new attacks, both curricular and 
extra-curricular, on-campus and _ off- 
campus—for we recognize two over- 


whelming facts: The first of these is 
that the choice we face at this moment 
in history, when science and technology 
far outstrip man’s wisdom, is a simple 
It is 


a choice between positive, global peace 


choice between ove world or none. 
or horrible, indescribable destruction. 
And the second fact we recognize is 
that now, at this moment, our under- 
standing of other peoples and their un- 





Fraternities, sororities, residence halls and independent groups each have adopted some 
country which they represent. Above, students of the International Court of Justice hold a 
session and, below, delegates from Russia are shown taking—not leaving—their seats, at 


one of the plenary sessions. 


In some cases the students have anticipated the real UN. 





derstanding of us is not sufficient to as- 
sure cooperation in a program for peace. 

The world thinks we Americans are 
superficial, all rich through no effort of 
our own, somewhat lawless and night- 
clubbish, and incurably frivolous in our 
the 
gained this impression largely from en- 


outlook upon world. They have 
tertainment films which circle the globe 
and speak a universal language, even to 
the illiterates. They know next to noth- 
ing of the spiritual America—the Amer- 
ica that is generous and kind, serious 
in purpose, and deeply devoted to 
ethical goals and concepts such as is 


typified so well by service clubs like 


yours. They do not know the simple 
every-day facts about America and 
Americans. They know nothing, for 


example, ‘about our rural churches or 


the life surrounding those churches. 
They know little if anything about our 
basic democratic concepts, about our 
school system, about the workings 2 
our state legislatures, or about men of 
eighteen different nationalities working 
harmoniously in a_ single factory in 
Detroit. 


America as it really is, but only as rep 


In short, they do not know 


resented by Hollywood and by spectac- 
ular news, lifted out of the context of 
American life, and splashed in the head 
lines of their newspapers. And our un- 
derstanding of other peoples is no more 
valid than theirs of us. 

Thus, while we are compelled to make 
the choice of one world, the basic un- 
derstanding essential to one world does 
But there may be time 


x** 


not vet exist. 


to achieve it. 
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a ee ee 
Alaska, “the land of opportunity” 
that is knocking at our Union door, 
can be developed far better as one 
of our states than as a territory. 


a a oe oe oe 


By Julia Temple 


ILASKA is knocking at the 
Union door again. As an incor- 
wrated territory. she has been 

irked tot statehood eighty vears Her 
ock is growing more insistent and 

eady two bills proposing statehood 
ive been introduced betore the present 

ion of Conegre Both have been 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
lands 


this interest us back here 


in the | nited States? The statehood 
ue must interest us just as laska 
verself does, because the “land of oppor 


tunitv” has moved north where it. ts 
estimated that five million persons could 
he upported nm the years to come Ves 


! pioneet hlood till “on pels today, the 


hopeful frontiersmen must look to Alaska 


here 80.000 persons in 586.000 square 


left lots of ( lhow 


’ 
wmory Waive 


Tust how much they have left can best 
ve realized when one learns that Alaska 
is a land area one fifth that of the 


United States and that thirtv three per 
1 


cent of the popu ition have settled them 


elves in the Panhandle or lower coastal 
rea. 


i Eighty per cent of the territory is 


considered wholly undeveloped frontier 





Popular writers have so well adver- 
Alaska as “the 
that until the much publicized 
Matanuska Valley project in 1935 and 
the of the 
territory by Yanks, 


people realized how much Alaska offers 


tised land of ice and 


snow” 
“discovery” 


recent wartime 


thousands of few 
that is neither ice nor snow 

\laska hasn't 
And 


more opportunities there for the 


In the first place, one 


climate; it has several there are 


many 


hardy and courageous than there are 


weathers. 


Of course there are parts of Alaska 
where the mercury readings drop fat 
below zero, but even at Barrow which 
is the northernmost settlement on the 


the temperature has been 


known to rise to 78 degrees in the 


\rctic ocean, 
sunt 
mer. It really gets much colder farther 


where there is a 


Oct yber 


south in the interior 


‘onstant from until 


\pril 
the thermometer has been known to hit 


treeze 


But summers are hotter too and 


100. On the other hand, many of the 
oastal are have milder winters than 
some parts of our own Midwest. The 


average winter temperature hovers neat 


30 degrees and the summer, near 60 


The rainfall on the coast far 


degrees 


exceeds the snowfall and_ stimulates 


growth of vegetation. 
Recent surveys have shown that there 
ire fine possibilities for making a liveli- 


hood in agriculture or stock raising in 
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The Stars and Stripes wave against a background of lonely King Island off 
the coast of Alaska, not far from Siberia where the hammer and sickle wave. 


\laska. 
\Matanuska, 


Farming communities in the 
Tanana vallevs and 
had a 


{ 
return on their investments, but 


Susitna, 
high 
Alas 


kans still must import ninety-eight per 


the Kenai peninsula have 


cent of their tox wdstutfs That akes the 
cost of living high and favors home 
grown food production. The growing 


season is short and the davs long, but 


done, the 


\laska’s 


when the summer’s work is 


winters leave much time for 
all-inclusive social activities 

\laska’s forests are largely virgin 
timber and it is said that one third of 
the newsprint needs in the United States 
could be 


depleting the resources. In 


without 


the 


supplied from here 
two ot 
national forests alone there is an esti 
mated 84 


The large amount of rainfall in 


billion feet of merchantable 
lumber. 
timbered insures a rapid re 


the areas 


growth. 

Gold deposits have been fabulous even 
since the Klondike days and are still ex- 
tensive. Of the $831,600,000 in mineral 
wealth produced in Alaska by 1940, over 
sixty-seven per cent was in gold. But 
is that Alaska has 
wealth as 


the good news here 


much other mineral vet un- 


earthed. 
Fisheries have been one of the largest 


components of Alaskan wealth for many 


vears, but even here there is room for 
additional ventures in new kinds of 
fisheries, new types of packing and 

















ve. 








especially in the utilization of valuable 
by-products which so far have been dis- 
carded into the sea and rivers. 

Other occupations which the Alaska- 
builders say auger a bright future in- 
clude fur-farming, transportation serv- 
ices, tourist trade and professional and 
business services. But Alaska’s big need, 
besides just lots more people, is in con- 
struction—of roads, bridges, power 
plants, railroads, airports, buildings and 
homes. 

\laskans have been convinced about 
Alaska’s possibilities for a long time, 
but only recently have they indicated 
that union has much to offer the terri- 
tory. Their ballots last October said so 


two-to-one. 


THE YOKE OF federal’ government 
rests heavily, however, and the Alas- 
kans have many reasons for wanting to 
cast it off. One of their chief com- 
plaints is implied in a much _ bandied 
phrase: ‘God is afar off and it is a long 
way to Washington.” The territory is 
administered through more than thirty 
different federal bureaus and the gov- 
ernment owns nearly ninety-eight per 
cent of the land, including the highway 
systems, railroads, forests and 6,000 miles 
of navigable rivers plus other waters. 
Home rule has long been accepted as 
the natural desire of all peoples in this 


country, but Alaskans have a better rea- 





This federal agricultural project begun in 1935 in the Mantanuska Valley has proven that a high yield can be expected from Alaska farm land. 
Other farming communities have had a high return on their investments, also, but Alaskans still import ninety-eight per cent of their foodstuffs. 


son for wanting to rid themselves of 
territorialism. They say that govern 
ment regulation is often blind. For 
instance, fishermen in the $100 million 
salmon industry were peeved last fall 
when they took the poorest catch in ten 
vears. They blamed it on poor regula- 
tion of the fishing season. In some 
districts the salmon runs had not really 
started when the season was over, while 
in others, the runs were at their peak 
when the nets had to be withdrawn. 

Then, again, although they have had 
the same rights and immunities as 
\merican citizens since treaty days, 
Alaskans may vote only for representa- 
tives to the legislature and for one non- 
voting delegate to Congress. Their 
governor is a presidential appointee. 

But besides protesting their colonial 
status with a vigor reminiscent of our 
Revolutionary days, the Alaskans argue 
that when it comes to legislative con- 
siderations in Washington, they always 
come out on the short end. It seems 
that the boys down in Washington take 
a dim view of appropriations bills unless 
a politician can reach into that “pork 
barrel” and come out with at least a 
few votes. 

Why don’t they raise the money them- 
selves? Congress put the lid on that 
years ago when Alaska got her present 
government. The act contained some 


protective tax stipulations which made 


it possible for Governor Ernest Gruen- 
ing to say in 1941 that Alaska is the 
most lightly taxed political entity under 
the American flag. That may sound like 
Utopia for businessmen, but few taxes 
mean few roads and few other things 
which usually make for better business 
This lax taxation, however, has encour 
aged “absentee capitalism” which is 
just about the biggest burden that the 
\laskan shoulder carries. 

People have been carrying off Alaskan 
wealth to the tune of several billion 
dollars ever since Secretary of State 
Seward bought ‘“Walrussia.” The wealth 
that is rightfully Alaskan has been ex 
ploited in offices from Seattle to New 
York. 

Every year some 20,000 seasonal 
workers are brought into Alaska for a 
few months. Many times they don’t col 
lect on the payroll until they get back 
to the States. A few years ago, for in 
stance, six million of an eleven million 
dollar payroll was paid outside the terri 
tory. 

As a result of this get-rich-quick-and- 
scram type of economy which has been 
dominating Alaska for years, many 
ghost towns are left in the North just 
as they are in our West. A _ recent 
example was the Kennecott copper min 
ing company which closed down in 1938 
after extracting two hundred million 


(Continued on page 40) 














By Rev. ] ames W. Brown 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF FILER, IDAHO 


HATEVER else Easter 

ay mean to Kiwanians as 

individuals, to us as Kiwa- 

nidus it means justification of our em- 

phasis on the spiritual rather than the 
spects of life. 

Phat’s what Easter is: the triumph 

survival of the 

span ol the seen, the 


the spiritual over the ma- 


It was material interests that sent 
F-aster's Hlero to what seemed His dismal 
end But that Hero's lite was founded 
on the spiritual and spiritual things are 
movable Therefore death, a 


olid, in 


phenomenon itself, could not 


material 
destrov hin He overcame it 


There was a sharp business practice in 
the Holy Land in those days, that was su- 
perimposed upon the sacred institutions 
i religion. It was an instance in which 
he had 1 


piritual truths had been 


rejected for 
the more glistening material gains. And 
when we see Jesus enter the situation, 


take his stand for the spiritual and come 


through it all a Hero, we Kiwanians 


take heart. Our stand is on solid footing. 


lhe scheme worked like this. A Jew- 
ish worshipper from a distance, say 
Galilee, would come down to the temple 
to make a sacrifice. The law prescribed 
that the animal offered, often a lamb, 
“without blemish and 
officials 


always on hand to examine the animal 


must be per fect, 


without spot.” Certain were 


to see if it met specifications. It never 
did. And the worshipper was in trouble. 

There wasn’t time to return to Galilee, 
several days’ journey, and bring back 
another animal nor any assurance that 


it he did, the second one would be any 


more readily approved than the first. He 
would have to buy one locally. And 
that’s where the racket came in. 

The temple authorities had herds. 
They would buy the worshipper’s re- 
jected lamb at a low price and sell him 
an acceptable one at an unreasonably 
high price. The worshipper might have 
suspected that the lamb he was buying 
was one which some fellow before him 
had brought and which had been re 
jected. But he had to have a lamb and 
could do nothing but endure the swindle. 

They worked a similar game on pil 
grims from other lands. A loyal Jew 
would come, maybe from Greece, on a 
pilgrimage to the temple. If he were 
poor he was very fortunate to be able 
to make one pilgrimage in his lifetime. 
But he couldn't bring an animal from 
so far and had to depend on buying one 
upon his arrival. But when he went to 
pay for it the authorities would not ac- 
cept his Greek coin, he would have to 
go to the money changers who would 
take his Greek coin and give him the 
kind the accept—and 


Temple would 


charge him a handsome commission. 
We call that a racket. But we can 
imagine the men 


involved had _ their 


justifications. They were being real 
istic, perhaps. After all, you had to 
make a living, didn’t you? But the 
strange Rabbi from Nazareth said they 


makirfgy the 


thieves when it should be a house of 


were Temple a den of 


prayer. Prayer, a spiritual thing, is 
more valuable than material gain 

The people of Jesus’ day spoke in 
They liked 


such phrases as kingdom of Israel, the 


terms of material things. 


throne of David, and people reacted 


definitely if violently to phrases de 
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scribing the omnipresent Roman Empire. 
Power was a reality to their minds. The 
only way they knew of looking at life 
was in such terms as wealth, military 
power, human kingdoms, food, drink, 
and the like. And when the whorship- 
pers dreamed their dreams of the Mes- 
siah they built Him a kingdom on such 
terms. 

But when the Hero of Easter came, 
He did not glory in the domination of 
the proud but pronounced blessing upon 
the meek. He did not say one word 
about the happiness of those who can 
gloat in their power over enemies but 
asked His followers to love their enemies. 
Instead of describing God’s favor upon 
men as manifested in their wealth He 
said the blessed ones were the poor, 
especially the poor in spirit. Instead of 
describing the triumph of the sword He 
predicted the triumph of suffering. In- 
stead of asking for legions He accepted 
a cross. Instead of conniving to restore 
the dynasty of David he preached the 
dynasty of God. Instead of capitalizing 
upon the pent-up hatred in the breast 
of so many persons, he called upon men 
everywhere to repent. He didn’t talk 
man’s language at all. 

He knew only the language of the 
spirit. Meekness, love, poverty ol spirit, 
suffering, the cross the kingdom ot God, 
epentance—these are all spiritual real- 
ities. They are realities which men often 
overlook and undervalue and sometimes 
even resist. 

The people in Christ’s day resisted 
spiritual power and sent Christ to the 
cross. But Easter says that the man 
who stands on spiritual ground and who 
has spiritual truth worked into the tex 
ture of his soul cannot be destroyed and 
exhibits a risen Hero as proof. 

Kiwanis says the same thing although 
not as the tenet of anv religious creed 
but asa practical way of everyday life. 

Consider the single example of busi 
ness and professional ethics. It is al 
ways true that men can increase their 
lives 


materially by resorting to un- 


scrupulous methods. Kiwanis says no, 
that it isn’t worth it. Kiwanis says that 
such material gain is not to be com- 
pared in value with mutual faith among 
men, friendliness, helpfulness and shar- 
ing in the trade. These are all spiritual 
realities. There is no argument against 
unethical practices except the genuine 
values of the spirit. 

The value of the spiritual is not an 
alloy of Kiwanis; it is the essence of 
Kiwanis. Easter may revive within us 


xk 


this fundamental. 
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Our occupation forces in Germany have found 
what Kiwanis has known for many years—that 


citizenship is built by educating the youth. 


Cy. f 


By Frederic 


OR two years now our military 

occupation authorities in Germany 

have been trying to find a for- 
mula for the re-education of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s former subjects. Psychologists, 
teachers and other specialists have ana- 
lyzed the postwar German mind. Ger- 
man schools have been purged of Nazi 
teachers. Teen-agers have been forbid- 
den to march, drill or do anything mili- 
taristic. Radio, newspaper, and lecture 
barrages have been aimed at the older 
Germans to prove the falseness of the 
Fihrer’s ideas. 

3ut most of these efforts have made 
only a slight impression on a hungry 
and despondent people. The most prom- 
ising campaign yet launched to affect 
the German mind of the future has been 
the invention and doing of the young 
GI himself. 

In bomb-torn Bremen, where juvenile 
crime and underground Nazi activity 
among teen-agers were rife last spring, 
an engaging Minnesota Irishman named 
Patrick Moriarty collected nine of his 
GI friends. If they wanted to avoid 
sending their sons to Europe to fight 
another war, said Sergeant Moriarty, 
they would have to do something about 
these German kids who, if left to their 
own devices, would certainly grow up 
spoiling for it. The Sergeant and his 
friends decided to start a club for boys 
from 10 to 17. They found modest 
quarters, scrounged some furniture, and 







Pred Pipers 


Sondern, Jr. 


put an ad in the local paper. To their 
amazement 7,000 youngsters responded. 
Moriarty and his helpers selected the 
hundred who answered their question- 
naires most frankly and_ intelligently. 
They came from all levels of German 
society. The success of the Bremen 
Boys’ Club was immediate and im- 
portant. 

Moriarty made certain ironclad rules. 
No politics were to be discussed. Ques- 
tions such as German war guilt, racial 
discrimination and the concentration 
camps were taboo. The young German 
should think and talk about the future, 
not the past. 

When Moriarty takes his daily walk 
in Bremen, he is usually surrounded by 
club members. They hang on his words 
as he discusses everything from the 
United States legislature to boxing and 
sportsmanship. His propaganda is naive, 
and the more effective for its sincerity. 

Typical of Moriarty’s teachings are 
the posters, drawn by the boys them- 
selves, which satirize the “Rider’—the 
kind of person who bows with servility 
to his superior and kicks his subordinate. 
Other 
Hans” who begs, picks up cigarette 
butts on the street, and steals food 
scraps. Scavenging, so common and de- 
moralizing in Germany today, took a 
sharp drop among Moriarty’s boys. 

The club members proved highly re- 


caricatures ridicule the “lazy 


ceptive to sound political ideas, too, 


They were fascinated when told to elect 


their own governing committee by secret 
ballot, were even more delighted when 
informed. that they could remove: the 
committee if it became unpopular. These 
were new ideas and made a deep impres- 
sion on the children. 

Moriarty and his assistants kept the 
club’s larder freshened with their Post 
xchange rations, and supplied athletic 
equipment and coaches for the bovs 
But once the club was under way, the 
Sergeant insisted that the boys run it 
themselves. They can get advice and 
help from him, but only when they ask 
for it. He wants them, he says, to be 
able to carry on the club after the GIs 
have gone home, when it will be even 
more important than it is now. 

The influence of Moriarty’s idea on 
Bremen’s youth was quickly apparent. 
The Sergeant was summoned. before 
Military Government officers of the area 
to tell them how he did it. Get under 
the kids’ skins with something they like, 
the Sergeant explained, and you can 
teach them anything. In other parts of 
the American Occupation Zone, other 
men like Moriarty were finding this to 
be true. And word gradually filtered 
up to our Headquarters. 

By last spring, it was obvious to 
General McNarney’s staff in Frankfurt 
that they would have to do something 
youth. The 
\rmy’s Counter Intelligence Corps was 


radical about German 
particularly worried by the rapid growth 
of the notorious Edelweiss Piraten and 
other illegal organizations patterned on 
the Hitler Youth. Led by former Hitler 
Jugend fanatics, these foot-loose chil- 
dren chalked Nazi sldgans on walls, 
raided military depots for weapons, and 
attacked American soldiers on dark 








14 


treet \ dangerous nucleus of a future 
Nazi Party was unquestionably taking 
hape. 

ven in the legal youth groups super- 
vised by Military Government the old 
(;erman military traits were cropping 
up again—the military formation, the 
rigid standing at attention, the harsh 
vord otf command, and the importance 
i beating the other fellow. 
MecNarney, with 


this bleak picture before him, decided 


General Joseph | 


that the Gls of the occupation army 
would have to he mobilized in a con 
certed effort to change the young (ser 
man's thinking The example of Ser 
geant Mortartv and the others pointed 
The average GI is a natural 
Pied Piper.” said one Militarv Govern- 
With enough Pied Pipers 


at work, we should be able to accom 


ment offcet 


lish something.” The Army’s German 


DD 
t 


Youth Activities Program— Operation 


(lildren—was born 

The Army as a whole was far from 
delighted. A German Youth Activities 
Othcer wa to he appointed in each 
unit: the Gls were to organize the 
youngsters of their areas, teach them 
baseball and football. put on contests, 


tuke them on hikes, and hold discussion 


groups. “So now they want me to be a 
coutmaster, too,” one very irritated 
Colonel cor plained to me Phe Gls also 
had misgivings about giving up any of 


thei pare tin ey. spite the resistance, 


the German Youth Activities program 


gathered momentum rapidly. I went to 
look at some of the results. : 

The tall young trooper from the U. S. 
Constabulary Regiment grinned as he 
looked around the athletic field swarm- 
ing with German youngsters and Gls. 
“How do you like our Children’s 
Party 2” he asked me. “There’s about 
8,000 kids here already, and more com- 
ing. They look like they're having a 
good time.” 

It was hard for me to believe that I 
was in Germany. In one corner of the 
huge former Nazi parade ground a noisy 
soft-ball game was in progress. The 
Vaihingen “Dodgers” and*the Moéhrin- 
gen “Sluggers”—ranging from 8&8 to 
15 in age—were battling erratically but 
with enthusiasm for the regional pen- 
nant. There was a fast double play, 
and GI spectators roared their approval. 
The German kids on the diamond either 
beamed or beefed in good sandlot 
fashion. 

In another corner of the field boys 
and girls were being judged for freckles 
and red hair—a most un-German sort of 
competition. There were merry-go- 
rounds, dodgems and marionette shows. 
But the most popular attraction was the 
jeep riding. A GI would load up his 
jeep to the limit with squealing, laugh- 
ing children and give them a fast ride 
around the grounds. Other Gls dis- 
tributed huge quantities of milk, dough- 
nuts and candy bars. 


\fter five violent hours the children 





. boys and girls were being judged for freckles.” 
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were loaded into the trucks that took 
them back to the city. The Regiment's 
Kinderfest had obviously been a success. 
“T have not heard so much real laughter 
among the young people of this district 
for a long time,” remarked an elderly 
German standing next to me. “It is very 
encouraging. Your soldiers can do much 
for a healthy Germany of the future if 
they keep on with this.” 

I heard a sour note, too, however 
“How they can play these filthy Ameri 
can games,” an older teen-age lounger 
in remnants of a l’olksturm uniform 
said to a companion. “How they could 
touch that food, and laugh, in the face 


of our disgrace! Few of these who 


make up the age group from 17 to 25 
join the boys’ clubs. 

The GYA’s organizers quickly dis 
covered that sports, particularly base 
ball, were by far the best way of get 
ting under the skins of both the German 
children and the Gls. It was not easy 
at first. The children’s parents, scenting 
an insidious propaganda scheme, were 
suspicious. 

The kids themselves were difficult 
pupils. “They simply dont know the 
meaning of teamwork,” a_ corporal 
sweating over his nine in a Munich 
ball park moaned. “Everybody wants to 
he the pitcher. They make politics over 
it. As for sportsmanship——if they lose 
a game they talk about losing their 
honor and such like, and make out that 
the other guys were cheating. But we 
try,” he sighed. “to teach them. They 
break down if vou keep at them long 
enough.” 

Quite a few German youngsters told 


ne their reactions. One of them, the 14 


year-old son of a minor Nazi official 
summed it up this way. “At first | 
didn’t like the soldiers. I had heard so 
much bad about them—their cruelty and 
all. But our schoolteacher said we had 
to learn baseball to please the Ameri 
cans. After all, they were our gover 
nors. But then I discovered that they 
were really friendly. So I tried very 
hard and now I’m on our first team. | 
would like to go to America. IT think 
vou like each other more than we do.” 

The GYA program spread in ever 
widening circles. I went to the weekly 
meeting of a Rhineland sports club held 
iti a bombed-out house which the local 
GIs had made habitable. They had in 
stalled comfortable furniture, a_radio- 
phonograph, ping-pong table and heat- 
ing equipment. In the club’s “board 
room,” where a newly acquired track- 


meet trophy stood in the place of honor 
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tormerly occupied by Hitler's portrait, 
there was first a heated discussion be- 
tween a group of Gls and the boys in an 
amazing mixture of German and Eng- 
lish about the organization of a neigh- 


HNN 


borhood football league. Then the ques- 


EULA 


tion of repairing an abandoned mountain 
hut for their summer headquarters was 
taken up. 

When the formal part of the evening 
had been a civics 
teacher in Ohio, gave a talk on election = 


practices in the United States. Although 


began, a GI who 


he spoke fluent German, it was heavy 
stuff to follow. But the kids—almost all 
of them—listened carefully, with chins 2 
cupped in hands. The questions that fol- 
lowed were eager and intelligent. “How 


a 


it true that the Jewish population of the 


does a man get to be a Governor ?” 


United States is so strong that they 
elect the President?” ‘Has the 
dent a Gestapo like Hitler’s ?” 
kept at him for well over an hour. And 


Presi- 


They 


one by one, the soldier kept on knocking 
Dr. 


Goebbels and perpetuated by word of 2 


down misconceptions created by 


mouth to this day. He was filling the 
vacuum in which the bewildered, igno- = 
rant youth of Germany today is floun- = 
dering. And they were eating it up. 
But the high point of the evening, 
followed. A 
15 years old got up to talk about “what 
the 
He delivered his lecture in typical 


for me, youngster about 


he had learned from Americans.” 
grade-school-composition fashion. When 
Germans get together to discuss some- 2 
thing, he said in effect, each one tries = 
to force his opinion down the others’ = 
throats. The best thing he had learned 
from the Americans, he thought, was the 
ability to meet with other people, listen 
and then come to 


to their views, 


amicable agreement. He was very earn- 


an = 


est about it, and when he sat down he 
got resounding applause. = 

Our military Police and Counter In 
telligence Corps reports indicate that 
both juvenile delinquency and anti 
American activity have dropped sharply 
in those sections of our occupation zone 
In the 
Army's German Youth Activities pro- 
gram—with sufficient support from the 
War Department, with athletic equip- 


where the GIs have been busy. 


ment, building materials for youth hos- 
tels, reading matter, and enthusiasm— 
we have a chance of affecting materially 
the mentality of many Germans who will 
strongly influence the key country of 
Europe 10 or 15 years hence—a time 
which might be crucfal.. As an invest- 


ment it would pay big dividends. * * * z 
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Mx O’Flaherty felt that he had the 


world in his this morning. It 
wasn’t just because the sun was shining 
either although that meant that the work 
could proceed apace on his new 
division and knowing that he could sell 
each house before the last dab of paint 
was dry did not detract from his enjoy- 
ment. 

But there were other satisfactions too, 
He had signed a new agreement with the 
building trades unions and was assured of 


pocket 


sub- 


no more trouble for a year at least. The 
deal that pleased. him the most though 
was buying that army camp a month be- 
fore. That was smart, that was. When 
every other builder was carrying a cry 
ing towel because he couldn’t buy lumber 
or nails, O'Flaherty was sitting pretty. 

He had dismantled those arm) 
lock stock and barrel. Hadn’t wasted a 


camps, 


thing. Every board, every nail had been 
carefully kept. He had got the jump on 
his competitors there. There was no 


denying it. It was a smart piece of busi- 
this business merely 
consisted of thinking of every detail. 


ness. Success in 

Take Mooney now. Mooney had every- 
thing. Men, concrete, lumber, 
thing. Evervthing but nails that is. 
Mooney’s whole project was held up for 
want of nails. What Mooney had over 
looked that a bent nail 
new nail. It 


every- 


was was just 


as good as a could be 
straightened. 

That was where the difference existed 
between O’Flaherty and Mooney. O’Fla- 
herty had thought about nails. He had 
oodles of them from that old Army camp. 
All he had to do was 
He had a crew doing just that. 

Mr. O'Flaherty felt almost rich, with 
nails selling at fiftv dollars a keg on the 
black market. Not that he 
foolish enough to pay fifty dollars a keg 
for nails. No, sir. 


Even 


straighten them. 


would be 


He had never gone 


had felt he 


was all over 


then he 
But that 


over forty. 


was being gyped. 


now. It had just taken a bit of smart 
thinking. 
That was why Mr. O’Flaherty was 


surprised to see that crowd of men out 
in the street in 
project. Surprised is hardly the word— 
he was flabbergasted. He knew a picket 
line when he saw one. 

Then he noticed that there 
cheery ring of hammers from 
finished houses. He could see 
umns of smoke ascending from 
folds as if the carpenters were: enjoying 
a quiet pipe. Trouble, trouble, trouble. 
Mr. O'Flaherty sighed. 


front of his building 


was no 
the half 
thin col- 


the scaf- 


matter now,” 
he asked in his most jovial, “well-well- 
we'll-settle-this” manner. 

The crowd around him was made up 
of the new men he had hired to dismantl 
the old army camp material and to make 
everything shipshape. A husky looking 
lad named Jones stepped forward, O’Fla 
herty had had his eyes on Jones. Jones 
was smart; he was ingenious; he had 
ideas. O'Flaherty needed men like that 
in his business. 


“Well boys, what's the 


He would soon settle this. He wasn't 
going to have this building job held up 
now. A few cents one way or the other, 
what did it matter? Prices were good. 

“Well, Mr. O’Flaherty,” said, 
“We ain’t got no kick against you. The 
money’s all right too. It’s just that we 
ain’t going to stand for them carpenters 
and laborers horning in on our work.” 

O’Flaherty hadn’t quite got the drift 
of the thing yet. He stalled for time and 
understanding. “Ah, yes. Yes. Quite so,” 
he said noncommittally. 

“We've formed a 
said. “All we want is our rights.” 

“Ah, yes. Yes. Quite so,” O’Flaherty 
repeated. He spread his hands hopeless- 
ly. It was easy for them to get jobs 
elsewhere. “You know I don’t want any 
trouble boys. What is it you want? 

“When a man goes to all the trouble 
to learn a trade,” Jones said plaintively, 


Jones 


union, sir,” Jones 


“he doesn’t like other people horning in 
that don’t know what they’re doin’. It 
lowers the standards of the trade, sir.” 

“Ah, ves. Yes. Quite so,” O’Flaherty 
agreed. There wasn’t anything there that 
he couldn't agree with. “Glad to see you 
boys take pride in your work. It makes 
for a better job all around. I’ll speak to 
But I thought all the 
unions were represented in that agree- 
ment I signed last week?” 


the carpenters... 


“This is just a new union sir,” Jones 
said. “We just organized this morning. 
The other unions didn’t have anything 
to cover our trade.” 

These jurisdictional disputes were 
ticklish sometimes. Still he had an iron 
clad agreement with the carpenters; they 
wouldn’t make any trouble he was sure. 

“And what do you call your new union, 

asked with feigned interest. 
Jones had done all the talking 
so far he could see no good reason for 
playing second fiddle now although the 


boys,” he 
Since 


question had been general. “It’s the 
‘Amalgamated Brotherhood of Nail 


” 


Pullers and Straighteners’, sir. 
“Ah, yes. Yes. Quite so,” Mr. O’Fla- 


herty said, —FRANCIS H. LOVE. 
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FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, THIS FIRM HAS BEEN HIRING PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS AND 
HAS FOUND THAT IT ISN’T ALTRUISM BUT A GOOD BUSINESS MOVE THAT INCREASES EFFICIENCY. 





M Harin £ the H andticappe 


by James R, Brugger 


Photographs of handicapped employees of the firm mentioned in this article have not been 
taken, for obvious reasons, but this World War II veteran, wounded at Guadalcanal, who 
is now a civilian photography instructor at Bushnell General Hospital, is a good example. 


ITH 


veterans entering the job 


thousands of war 
market handicapped by phy- 
sical disabilities incurred in the service, 
there is a great deal of talk about fitting 
disabled people into types of work they 
can perform in spite of their hindrances. 
There has been so much talk about it, 
in fact, that it was a pleasure to visit a 
manutacturing plant that is doing some- 
thing about hiring handicapped people. 
One that not only is doing something 
about it now, but has been doing some- 
thing about it for the past 25 vears. 
More than 10 per cent of the workers 
on the payroll of the Burke Electric 
Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, a medi- 
um-sized plant making electric motors, 
are physically. handicapped in one way 
or another that would automatically dis- 
qualify them for jobs in most shops. 
There are men with crippled arms or 


legs, amputees, hernia cases, men with 
heart disease, partially blind men, men 
with back injuries, arthritics, deaf mutes 
and people with impaired speech. Some- 
thing has been found that each of them 
can do just as well as any normal em- 
ployee could do it. Yet, there is nothing 
about the type of manufacture carried 
on in this plant that makes it more 
adaptable than any other for utilizing 
the disabled. There are assembly lines, 
there is heavy machinery, there is high- 
work—all the demanding 
things that are encountered in any exact 


precision 


industry. Fitting the handicapped in is 

not easy. But this firm can do it, simply 

because it takes the trouble to do it. 
Make no mistake. It isn’t philan- 


thropy. On the contrary, the policy has 


proved to be a good investment. Com- 
parative records in the plant show that 
those workers who have handicaps suffer 


proportionately fewer accidents than the 
others, lose less time through absentee- 
ism, and have a much lower rate of 
turnover. During the first eleven months 
of 1946 there were no accidents at all 
among the 70-some handicapped em- 
ployees. The absentee rate among them 
was only 1% per cent as against 5 per 
cent among the rest of the employees, 
while the rate of turnover was less than 
1/10 per cent as compared with 3% 
per cent. 

Far trom being a charitable gesture, 
hiring the handicapped was started by 
Burke Electric as an emergency measure 
during World War I. Many shops did 
the same thing at that time, but this one 
kept up the practice after the labor 
shortage had passed. It became the 
hobby of Mr. E. E. Crompton, president 
of the firm, who took a personal hand in 
hiring and placing each disabled person 
that was taken on. The system worked 
fact, that 
another labor pinch came along during 


out well—so well, in when 
the recent war the company, by virtue of 
its experience, was far ahead of other 


plants in ability to assimilate the dis- 


abled workers whose services were 
needed in the war effort. Other fac- 
tories five and ten times the size of 


Burke sent representatives to study the 
system and fit it into their own opera- 
tions during the war. Unfortunately, 
there isn’t such general enthusiasm for 
the program now that the labor scarcity 
has abated. 

According to Burke officials, the 
whole key to jobs for the disabled is 
placing them in work where their par- 
ticular handicap won’t matter. For in- 
stance, a man with a paralyzed arm may 
have full use of the shoulder and be 


-able to run a machine that doesn’t re- 


quire great flexibility of movement. A 
person with an artificial leg may be able 
to use that leg to operate the foot pedal 
on a punch press. (One man in the 
Burke plant, wha-also has two fingers 
missing from one hand, does exactly 
that.) A deaf mute can handle a routine 
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assembly job where frequent communi- 
cation with foreman or fellow workers 
is not necessary. 

There is a great trial and 
error in fitting the man to the job. The 


deal of 


first spot in which he is tried may prove 
to be the wrong one. His disability may 
hamper him in the work, or perhaps he 
simply isn’t suited for the job and 
wouldn't do well at it even if he weren't 
handicapped. So he has to be changed 
to another type of work. With the ordi- 
nary employee, such a shift would cause 
But a handicapped 
think it 
means he is failing in his work and may 


no complications, 
person is almost certain to 
become discouraged as a result. Conse- 
quently, the personnel manager explains 
to the worker, before he ever begins 
work, that several changes’ may be 
necessary before the best job for him is 


found. Going into the thing with that 
understanding, the worker is able to 
keep up his all-important confidence 


until his proper niche has been located. 
It has never taken more than two or 
three months to complete the shuffling 
and find a man’s ideal place in the shop. 

Confidence in himself is the biggest 
asset a disabled person can have in fit- 
ting into a job. One thing that helps 
him have this confidence is knowing 
that he is expected to produce the same 
quality and volume of work that the 
average unhandicapped worker would 
put out on the same job. He gets exactly 
the same wages and works under the 
same conditions. Everything possible is 
done to make the handicapped employee 
feel he is no different from any one else 
in the shop. 

As an outstanding example of what 
this Mr. 
Crompton likes to cite the case of a 
young man who came to him for a job 


confidence can accomplish, 


‘ about five years ago. Infantile paralysis 
had left him practicaily without the use 
of his left arm. In spite of this handicap, 
careless advisors in college had allowed 
him to major in accounting, a type of 
work which, with its constant shuffling 
of papers, requires full use of both 
hands. Although he had a college degree, 
the only job he had been able to land 
had been one as a clerk in a small book- 
store. 

Mr. Crompton that he 
never make good as an accountant but 
had no other job available. He explained 
this to the applicant. Rising to leave the 
office, the young man picked his hat up 
in his right hand and deliberately hung 
it on the upturned fist of his left. With 
the strain of the effort clearly showing 


saw could 


on his face, he walked to the door carry- 
ing the hat in that position, as if to show 
that he could do something with that 
left arm. Mr. Crompton called him back 
and told him to come to work the next 
day. 

“If that fellow could bet on his para 
lyzed left arm not to drop that hat, | 
couldn’t do anything but bet on him,” 
he said. A place was found for the man 
and before long he was put in charge of 
production schedules, where he does the 
brain work while a stenographer ma- 


nipulates the papers. 


Once he realizes he is pulling his own 
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weight, there is no worker more cheer- 
ful or self-reliant than the one who is 
doing a job in spite of an impairment 
In the testing department of the Burke 
plant is a young World War II vet 
who lost an eye in the service. His job 
is to read a meter to determine whether 
are functioning 


certain mechanisms 


properly. An observer in the plant on 
day asked him if the lack of one eye 
didn’t bother him in reading the fine 
the dial. “Shucks,”’ he 
replied, laughing, “when a person with 
this 
close one of them to do it.” 


calibrations on 


he has to 


xk 


two eyes reads meter, 





This former member of the famed 101st Airborne Division did not find the operation of a 
mimeograph machine at all difficult when he was employed in Fisher Body's experimental 
program for disabled veterans which its sponsors say is setting records for efficiency. 





Blinded in action as a member of the famed Third Marine Division, this young man is 
now in training at Stationary, Incorporated, Baltimore, Maryland, under the government's 
apprentice training program. He is already rated excellent in every phase of his work. 
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by Mayor General Alden H. Waitt 


‘3: TH HEM 
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younger branches of the reg- 
\ It was born through 


nece t\ ] the tirst \\ rid Wat Phe 


stalemate that was reached quickly on 
the Western Front in 1914 brought in 
trench wartare and with it a new ftac- 
tor——the direct action of chemicals as 


It brought a new science to 


weapons 
war—a science which eventually led to 
the atomic bomb. 


Chemical warfare is concerned with 


cal Corps is one of 


AL CORPS, U. S. ARMY 


the employment ot chemicals which act 
directly to inflict casualties, contaminate 
ground and military equipment, to pre- 
vent enemy observation and reduce the 
accuracy of his fire by the use of smoke, 
and to damage or destroy by burning. 
In general, it accomplishes its mission 
without destruction except when used 
as an incendiary. This is one of the 
definite chemical 
Used 


as a personnel weapon it can be devised 


advantages of the 
agent over traditional weapons. 
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Gen. Waitt’s article shows Kiwanians recruiting 
for the regular army and those who are going 
to observe Army Week that the application of 


technical knowledge is what wins modern wars. 


so as to incapacitate without killing o1 
causing permanent injury. In World 
War I, approximately 26 per cent of the 
non-gas casualties of the U. S. Army 
proved fatal whereas only 2 per cent of 
the gas casualties resulted in death. 

In World War II, the 


Corps was responsible for the research, 


Chemical 


development, testing and production of 
all smoke and incendiary weapons and 
preparation for the use of gas. It not 
only provided and equipped chemical 
combat units but also furnished the 
Ground and Air Forces with chemical 
staff officers and chemical materiel and 
trained the personnel of these forces in 
the employment of chemical weapons 
and munitions. The Chemical Corps is 
one of the few branches of the army 
which conceived, developed, procured 
and employed its weapons in battle. We 
are proud of the fact that in addition 
to being a technical and supply service 
we are also a fighting corps. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribu 
tion which the Chemical Corps made 
to victory was the incendiary bomb 
The blackened ruins of sixty-six ol 
Japan’s major cities and war centers 
are proot of the effectiveness of this 
weapon. Incendiary attacks burned out 
more than a hundred square miles in 
five Japanese cities and disrupted the 
activity of more than twenty millions 
of the Japanese population. In the wai 
with Japan, the atom bomb brought the 
climax, but Japan was already on the 
ropes when it appeared. Even in Ger 
many, where construction was heavier 
ind more resistant to fire, the U. S 
strategic bombing survey reported that 
‘Incendiary bombs, ton for ton, were 
found to have been between four and 
five times as destructive as high explo 
sives.’ The Chemical Corps produced a 
quarter of a billion incendiary bombs 
These munitions were all designed and 
manufactured after we entered the war. 

Another flame weapon for which the 
Chemical Corps was responsible is the 
flamethrower which kept the ground 
offensive on the move in the Pacific by 
burning the Japs. out of caves and bomb- 
proofs which couldn't. be reached by 


other weapons. The early flamethrowers 
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U. S. Signal Corps 


The “Chemics,’” who were prepared to blanket selected argas with war gas, were kept in 
fighting trim by supporting the ground troops with white phosphorus and high explosive 
barrages. This picture shows Le Tholy, France, under American 4.2 inch chemical mortar 
bombardment. Smoke at left is coming from fires started by the first four mortar rounds. 


were destructive of morale but otherwise 
With 


the cooperation of science and industry 


were of doubtful effectiveness. 


we produced a new flamethrower with 


nearly double the range of the old one. 
The portable flamegun was followed by 


a larger one mounted on tanks. These 


armored flamethrowers provided = an- 


other powerful aid in overcoming the 


enemy’s island garrisons which were 


stepping stones to Japan. 


1 


hest known weapon of 


is the 


Perhaps the 
the Chemical Corps 4.2 chemical 
This 


signed to fire toxic 


mortar, gun was originally de 
gas, but soon after 
the war started, high 
phosphorus-filled shells were provided. 
Firing at ranges up to 5,000 yards, 
Chemical Corps units armed with these 
quick firing mortars provided such ef- 
fective close support to the infantry the 
has now been adopted by the 


The 4.2 shell loaded with high 


a punch about equal to 


mortar 

infantry. 
explosives has 
that of the 155 mm artillery howitzer 
shell, and yet the mortar, weighing only 
300 pounds, is so mobile that it can 
keep up with the infantry as they move 
The 
4.2 which has both smoke 


forward. white phosphorus shell 
used in the 
and casualty effect, made a great repu- 
tation for the gun in Sicily, Italy, and 
Western 
the Battle of the Bulge. 

The chemical mortar battalions which 


Europe, particularly during 


used the 4.2 were in constant demand, 
and some units were in the front lines 
for months at a time. The chemics were 
the 
Italy. They were in the early waves on 


among first to land in Sicily and 


explosives and” 


the Normandy Beachhead and were 


with the first troops to cross the Rhine. 

Another chemical wartare item which 
hastened victory was smoke. It would 
be impossible to estimate the number ot 
lives and the vast amount of materiel 
that were saved by smoke. This muni- 
tion was used to a limited extent in 


W orld War [. In 


screens were laid by firing smoke shells 


this war smoke 
in mortars and artillery, by the use of 
smoke pots and smoke generators, and 


by the employment of airplane spray. 


ee 
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Though some operations, especially 
paratroop landings, were screened by 
airplane spray, the principal smoke op- 
laid 


forward 


erations were rear area screens 


with pots and generators and 


area screens Jaid by 4.2 mortars and 
generators. Before we entered the war 
both the Germans and the British were 
protecting their cities against bombard 
ment by large area sereens, the British 
using commercial smudge pots which 
burned low grade fuel oil. After we en- 
tered the war, scientists working in 
conjunction with the Chemical Corps, 
produced an artificial fog generator ot 
revolutionary design. It was the fog 
from this weapon, and subsequent mod- 
els, that protected our ports in North 
\frica, Sicily, Italy, saved the day on 
beachhead at Anzio, aided 


the narrow 


the crossing by our forces of the Vol 


turno, the Mozelle, the Saar and cli 
maxed its usefulness with a sixty-mile 
-creen for the Allied crossing of the 
Rhine. 

Wartare with toxic agents was, and 
still is, the primary mission of the 


Chemical Corps. Irom the beginning 


of the war it was a matter of high poli- 


cy that while this country would not 


initiate gas warfare we would retaliate 
with overwhelming force if the enemy 
resorted to gas. Consequently we made 
preparations offensively and defensively 
for large-scale gas wartare. 

We produced what we believe is the 


hest gas mask ever provided any army. 


U. 8 





Signal Corps 


The flamethrower is a development of the Chemical Warfare Service and much technical skill 


was required in perfecting various types of fuel for it. 


Here Gis from the 137th Division 


on Bougainville are making it hot for some Japs dug in just the other side of the log. Many 
Japs in concrete bunkers were smothered by flames using up all of the surrounding oxygen. 
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Vv. 8. Navy 


Smoke screens protected our ships at Okinawa. On the approach of Jap planes, small ships 
equipped with chemical smoke pots laid down a protective screen over the anchofége area. 
Floating smoke pots which could be ignited and tossed, one after the other, out of swiftly 
moving craft, were also used to advantage in setting up protective smoke screens on water. 





While it was rumored that the Germans 
had a gas capable of penetrating Amer- 
ican masks, the truth is that our masks 
provided protection against any gas 
found in Germany. On the other hand, 
we had a gas that would have penetrated 
the Japanese mask. In addition to masks 
every American soldier and sailor was 
supplied protective clothing for the 
body; protective ointment for the face, 
neck and hands; a special ointment for 
the eves; and shoe impregnite for the 
feet. Decontamination companies and 
all the necessary devices and agents for 
large scale decontamination were kept 
in readiness in all theaters, 

On the offensive side we built tremen- 


U. 8. Signal Corps 
Here is the famous 4.2 inch chemical mortar in action, blasting the Italians with TNT near 
San Vittore, Italy. The mortar was designed to fire gas-filled shells with unusual speed 
in order to build up a good concentration of the gas quickly. But ground troops soon found 
that this mortar was just as effective for laying down high explosive and smoke barrages. 


dous arsenals and went into large scale 
production of chemical agents. We filled 
these agents into artillery and mortar 
shells and airplane bombs. Great stocks 
of gas munitions and bulk gases were 
sent overseas and were ready to be used 
on an instant’s notice. Our fighting bat- 
talions were especially trained and ready 
to fire gas on a large scale in tactical 
operations, 

I went to Germany a few weeks be- 
fore the surrender, and followed the 
armies forward until VE Day, and after 
the surrender visited many of the chem 
ical warfare installations in Germany. 
It was a great revelation. There was 
a total of about one quarter of a million 
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tons of gas and gas-filled munitions in 
the possession of the Germans. Why 
didn’t they use it? It is my belief that 
they didn’t dare risk a gas offensive 
because they knew we were prepared. 

There is a tremendous lesson for the 
American people in the failure of the 
Germans to use gas. It proves that the 
nation ready for any emergency need 
not fear enemy attack. Treaties did not 
affect this issue, for we were not party 
to any effective treaty prohibiting the 
use of gas. Our preparations provided 
an insurance that saved us time and 
precious lives. 

The cost of this insurance was, of 
course, great, but the cost of prepared 
ness which saves us from a war is in- 
finitely less than the cost of a war itself. 
Further, the investment that we made 
in our scientific research for national 
defense is now paying us important 
dividends in benefits to the people and 
to all humanity—but that is anothe: 
story. 

Toxi¢ warfare continues to be an un 
diminished and an outstanding military 
problem. The fact that it was not used 
in this war is no criterion for the fu 
ture, and really makes the problem mors 
serious. New compounds discovered 
and developed during this war must 
now be reckoned with. 

In the peace period ahead of us, the 
efforts of the Chemical Corps must bx 
directed along two main lines: 

lirst, the vigorous prosecution of sc1 
entific research for the development and 
production of new and better means 
This program is already under way. 

Second, the assurance of chemica! 
preparedness: in all its various aspect 
This includes the maintenance of ack 
quate stocks of standard munitions i1 
reserve and the continued training and 
indoctrination of the army in chemic: 
warfare. Our plans in this respect arc 
also progressive. 

Any new war, if it comes, will prob 
ably strike us with terrific suddennes: 
through the air, from guided missile 
and long-range aircraft. Our losses in 
such an attack could be very heavy. The 
most effective defense will be a speedy 
and overwhelming offensive. We must, 
therefore, perfect means to afford maxi 
mum protection internally against an 
initial blow, and to strike a devastating 
counterblow. Our state of readiness will 
determine our success or failure. That 
is the broad framework within which 
our effort in chemical warfare must be 


built. x**x 
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“Nature beckons,” as the tourist ad writers say, and “the open road awaits you” on your trip to the Chicago Convention which will be 
held at the ideal time for cross country driving. This scene is on Skyline Drive along the route to Chicago from the southeast section. 


) ) 4 } , 
By Bert } anderwaryf, MANAGER, TRAVEL BUREAU, CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


DDITIONAL incentive to Kiwa 
nians for a June scheduling of 
summer vacation trips which 

they plan by auto to almost any recrea- 
tion or scenic area in the country ts the 
ease with which they can route them- 
selves through Chicago to take in the 
annual convention. 

Immediately on or conveniently near 
major routes to Chicago lie the nation’s 
greatest wealth of scenic national and 
state parks, recreation areas, historic 
landmarks, and other sights of absorb 
ing interest to motorists. 

Travel experts of the Chicago Motor 
Club point out also that New England 
ers and all others living east of Chicago 
and north of U. S. 30, which extends 
from Philadelphia to Chicago via Pitts- 
burgh, will pass through Chicago any- 
way on any direct motor trip which they 
take to western vacation centers. 

En route from New England and 
Mid-Atlantic states, Chicago is the mid- 
dlewestern gateway to the beautiful re- 
sort country of northern Wisconsin and 
Lake of the Woods and 
Quetico Park, densely wooded paradises 
for fishermen in Canada, north of the 
Minnesota border; South Dakota’s pic- 
turesque Bad Lands, Black Hills, Custer 


Minnesota ;: 


State Park, and Wind Cave National 
Park, and all four of California’s mag- 
nificent national parks — Yosemite, 
King’s Canyon, Sequoia and Lassen 
Volcanic. 

Other inviting western vacation at- 
tractions reached from northeastern 
states via Chicago include Oregon’s 
Crater Lake National Park and 54 state 


parks and recreation areas; Mt. Ranie: 


and Olympic National Parks in Washing- 


ton; Glacier International Peace Park, 
a 1583-acre expanse in northern Mon- 
tana populated with 200 Alpine lakes 
and 60 glaciers; Zion and Bryce Canyon 
National Parks in Utah; Colorado’s 405 
square miles of Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park and Mesa Verde National 
Park in the Southwest; Grand Teton 
National Park of 


Wyoming, and in the northwest of that 


150 square miles in 


state the famous Yellowstone Park, with 
its 3,000 geysers, fossil forests, and great 
variety of wild animal life. 

The Eastern and New England States, 


and Canada to their north, abound in 
vacation magnets for June motorists, 
ranging from Niagara Falls to a tour ot 
quaint Quebec and Gaspé Penninsula 
Scenic attractions include New York's 
\dirondack Mountains in the north; 
Fingerlake region in the south, the 
Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts, and 
the St. 
Islands. 
are filled with buildings and exhibits of 


Lawrence River's Thousand 


Philadelphia and Washington 
historic interest and 


national impor 


tance. The Naval Academy at nearby 
\nnapolis, Maryland, and the Military 
\cademy at West Point, New York, 
attract many visitors. The Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa and Sainte-Anne 
deBeaupré, 23 miles north of Quebec, 
are among Canada’s prominent attrac 
tions for tourists. 

In June the Blue Ridge Parkway, a 
$85-mile scenic motorway connecting 
Shenandoah National Park in Virginia 
and the Great Smoky Mountain Park 
in Tennessee and North Carolina, will 
present motoring Kiwanians with a vista 
at the height of its flowering beauty. 
At that season West Virginia’s moun 


(Continued on page 46) 


No matter where you live—north, south, east or west... or in the 


Middle West—you don’t have to make a choice between going 


to the convention and taking that sight-seeing vacation trip you 


and your family have long been planning—you can do both! 
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Almost 200 separate 























projects on cancer research 
are already under way and 


some results are in sight. 





The Fight Against Cancer 


éé ANCER is a hole in the lhrough education people are being 
pocket of American busi- aroused to the threat of cancer They 
A ness.” remarked a noted doc ire being taught to recognize the early 


tor recently. “The leaders of industry, signs and to seek treatment. The Ameri- 


who pride themselves on the manner in’ can Cancer Society prosecutes this pro- 
which they husband their resources, gram through newspaper ads, through 
ould do well to alert themselves to the magazine articles and ads, and radio 
ippalling economic loss caused each programs 


vear by cancer,” he said, Through service, state and local divi- 





In 1947. 184.300 Americatis will die sions of the American Cancer Society 
from cancer—one every three minutes. are building Detection Centers: hospi- 
Insurance company actuaries point out tals and clinics are being aided in ex- 
that the economic loss caused by this panding facilities for diagnosis and 


death toll is at least two billion dollars treatment: broader educational facilities 


iwnnually. re being provided for physicians 


The National Research ouncil ot By an Act ot Congress, \pril of each 
atomic bomb tan e. has tor med a con) vear has been designated as ( ‘ancer Con- 


nittee ot thr nation s most distinguished trol Month. Between \pril ] and 30 of 





scientists and the American Cancer So- 1947, the American Cancer Society must 


Radon seeds, implanted in cancerous growths, 
k “aq give off beneficial radioactive rays for from 
dollars for it. the continuation of its work. * x * 3 to 6 days, helping treat deep-seated cases. 


ciety has appropriated over three billion raise at least 12 million dollars to insure 
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Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


MEDIOCRITY 


HE first seventy-five years of my life I put in most 

of my time wondering why other people didn’t have 

sense enough to be like me. Since then I have been 
studying myself instead of other people. Now I put in most 
of my time wondering why I haven’t sense enough to be like 
other people. 

Of course other people are not as handsome as I am, nor 
are they so intelligent, but somehow most of them are more 
successful, more prosperous, and fully as happy as I am. 
Now I begin to believe that maybe I am just the Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen the editorialists talk about, or the meek little man 
the cartoonists label John Q. Citizen. 

Having decided that I am mediocre, perhaps I should try 
to show you what makes me so. I don’t like a play, a movie 
or a story that doesn’t have a happy ending. I heard the 
other day of a teen age girl who, on seeing her mother pick 
up a novel, said, “Mother, you shouldn’t read that book. It 
has a very sad ending. In the last chapter he has to leave 
her and go back to live with his own wife and children.” 
That’s the kind of a book I don’t like. 

When I go to see a movie, I don’t want to weep. I gladly 
pay my fifty cents plus tax to see Abbott and Costello, 
Crosby and Hope, or a horse opera, but I refuse to weep 
with popeyed Bette Davis. I don’t like to be made miserable. 
My stories and my movies must follow the old fairy tale 
pattern of getting married and living happily ever after. 

I have no musical education save the little which has 
rubbed off on me in the eight years my daughter has taken 
piano lessons. I like a piece of music that has a tune. Music 
affects different people in different ways. A dozen children 
from the youth organization of our church were at my house 
the other evening. Most of them were gathered around the 
piano, their young voices welling out gloriously in the har- 
monies of a fine old religious song. Over in the corner, one 
couple was jitterbugging industriously. 

To my uneducated taste, a good piece of music has a mel- 
ody that you can whistle. Perhaps I can explain by saying 
that I like Mendelssohn’s Spring Song much better than the 
Warsaw Concerto. To me, the latter is a disconnected as- 
sortment of pleasant sounds, while the former has a lilt and 
a tune which delights me. 

I am the same way about art. I still believe that no mod- 
ern has ever equalled the old masters. The nudes of Rubens 
the landscapes of Corot, the portraits of Rembrandt, the 
glory ot Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, the grace and 
color of the ballet figures of Degas, all make me very happy, 
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while I can only make rude noises at the modern pictures in 
which a lot of angles and squiggles are supposed to be— 
maybe—a study of a nude bass fiddle coming down a spiral 
stairway with a daffodil behind its ear. 

The world is so full of beautiful landscapes and glorious 
women, of rolling waves and towering mountains, of lovely 
old ladies and of laughing children, that in my humble opin- 
ion the artist who can’t reproduce beauty in some form 
would be better off to join the union and take a useful job 
painting barns. 

So! I like stories with happy endings. I like music which 
has a lilting tune. I like paintings which record some form 
of beauty. My taste in literature, music and art brand me 
as a mediocre man. So what? 

After all, it is the mediocre men who are the horse and 
buggy doctors who drive miles through the snow and sleet 
to the isolated farms and sit up all night to save the lives of 
little children when they know they will never be paid. 

It is the ordinary men of this continent who are buying 
the billions of dollars of life insurance now in force which 
protects their wives and children from disaster if they should 
die prematurely. 

[t is the crdinary men who have saved and scraped to 
build and own all the little white homes with green shutters 
which dot the landscape of this continent, where the roses 
peep in the windows and the babies peep out. 

It was the mediocre men of this continent who dropped 
everything that was important to them, and donned uniforms 
and sailed half way ‘round the world to fight and die that 
liberty might live. 

It is men like these who form the boards which finance 
the hospitals, direct the community chests, the Marches of 
Dimes, the summer camps and the other welfare movements 
of the continent. 

Such men built our schools and have taught and inspired 
the youth of our nations throughout our history, in spite of 
lack of appreciation, low salaries and equipment inadequate 
to do the job as they know it should be done. 

Men of this type built the churches which in every town 
and village point their spires up to God and inculcate a love 
of Him in the minds and hearts of our children. 

It is men like these—ordinary, average men—mediocre 
men, if you will—who make up Kiwanis, and I am proud 


to be one of their company. 

















REAL TRAFFIC SAFETY WILL NEVER 


COME UNTIL THE HUMAN ELEMENT IS REMOVED BY 


FULL AUTOMATIC CONTROL AND THIS WRITER TELLS 


ESPITE the fight that continues 
day by day to lessen and elimi- 
nate traffic accidents which an 


kill and 


improved 


nually maim thousands, con 


stantly fuels and engines, 


along with ever-improved roads, tempt 


the motorist to take chances which will 
being forth to 
We 


long as we depend 


nullify every effort put 


prevent accidents. never will have 
al trathe 
on individual human judgment 


traffic haz 


safety SO 
entirely 
te overcome ards 


Considering human nature, and realiz- 


ing that too many of us are prone to 
take chances for which we are not likely 
to be held accountable, some method 


must be devised to penalize drivers who 
risk lives with supposedly minor infrac- 
driving regulations. In the 


tions of safe 


development of electronics and its appli- 


US HOW THIS MAY BE ACHIEVED. By William B,. Heckman 





cation to. traffic problems, we begin to 


have the equipment needed to make such 
control effective. 

The field of 
promise helping 
control, both by 

handle the 
enabling centralized traffic 
traffic, 


electronics offers great 
keep automobiles 
the 


and by 


under assisting 


driver car safely, 
zone stations 
to actually control instead of 
merely directing it and applying penal- 
ties for violations detected, as at present. 
thinking a few 


By projecting your 


years into the future, following the de- 
velopment and application of highway 
electronic control, let us assume you are 
rolling along at a good clip on the in- 
superway between 
Chicago and St. It is late Au- 
tumn of the mid-Sixties, and your 1964 


duction-controlled 
Louis. 


Mercury is slipping effortlessly across 
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miles. You reflect that and 
highways have come a long way since 
the Forties, when people used to be 
killed every day. 

A’ glance at your speed indicator— 
bold, 
glowing on a_ plastic 
the 
shows that you are traveling 130 miles 


the cars 


white numerals four inches high, 
indicator panel 


just. beneath curved windshield 


hour. You remember that 60 would 
have been too fast on this route back in 
1950. that the streak of 
light across the face of the authorized 


You notice 
speed indicator is green and your radio 
continues uninterrupted. 

\ soft breaks 
The the 


chime thought. 


no 


your 
indicator is 
but orange, 
You ease off the throttle 


line across 


longer straight and green, 
jagged. 


and 





and note that the figure 130 drops to 


120, 110, 100, and finally 90. The line 
straightens and becomes green again. 

the 
prism-shaped plastic now glows orange, 
The 


highway zone through which you are 


Beside speed scanner a_ vertical 


where it had been green earlier. 


now passing is in Condition Orange, 
according to the impulses from the state 
There 
sight 
and you 


for the 


highway zone control station. 


seems to be a few more cars in 


now than there were earlier, 


reason that they may account 
lower authorized speed. 

A few moments later the chime is 
and you notice that Condition 
Green again prevails; the prism has 
changed back to green. You accelerate 
gain to 120; the 


across the scanner remains unchanged 


repeated, 


smooth green line 
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You are driving safely and observing 
the regulations prevailing in that zone 
at that time. You are relaxed and con- 
fident, your normal good judgment 
bolstered by electronic assistance, mini- 
mizing the opportunity for human mis- 
calculation and disaster. 

The junior member of the family 
wonders about the control change. 
“Why do you ‘spose that zone was 
orange back there, Dad?” Bobby asks. 

“Tt Bob,” 
you reply, “we're still in the same zone, 
but 


somebody stopped a few miles up the 


wasn’t a different zone, 


it’s back to green now. Maybe 


road, and the highway control had to 
slow the zone down to be sure nobody 
rammed him before he got his car into 
bay. 


a refuge Or, maybe somebody 





wanted to cross where there wasn’t an 


underpass, on one of those little roads 
you see now and then. They'd have to 
slow the zone down then, Bob, because 
when we're traveling 120, we’re cover- 
ing 172 feet a second, and we could run 
up on somebody before we'd see ’em.” 
“You don’t ’spose there was enough 
traffic in that zone to make ’em slow 
us down to orange, do you, Dad?” 
“Hardly. But there might have been. 
We don't know what the density rating 
is for that zone. I don’t see anything 
that would make it unusually low, but 
some zones don’t take much traffic over- 
load to throw them into orange.” The 
indicator shows 128, green. You don’t 
want to go faster than that, especially 
with an alert youngster patterning his 


future driving techniques on your be- 





havior now. You realize that the care- 
ful driver is still the best safety device, 
just as he was before he had electronic 
assistance. 

“What'd happen if somebody coming 
the other way came clear over into our 
lane, Dad?” Sis wants to know. 

“Why, Jehosophat, Sis,’’ Bobby inter- 
rupts, “anybody knows that! The whole 
zone would go into Condition Red, and 
nobody could go more than 30 miles an 
hour, could they, Dad?” 

“Not while the zone was red, they 
couldn't. And to make sure we didn’t 
miss the change to Condition Red, our 
radio program would go off for a mo- 
ment when the condition was announced 
on the prism,” you agree. 

“Suppose you didn’t slow down to 
thirty right away, what would happen ?” 
Sis inquires. 

“You have just two seconds to bring 
your speed down, Sis, and if you don’t 
get it down immediately, the electronic 
control takes over, puts on the brakes, 
Worst 
of that is, next time you take your car 


and turns off the ignition. part 
for the 2000 mile state inspection, the 
inspecting officer finds the recorder tape 
punched and you have some explaining 
to do. You may have to pay a fine, in 
addition to the 2000 mile license fee.” 
Just then you sweep across the over- 
Alton and ease off the throttle 
to glide down the other side. It’s almost 


pass near 


dark now, and the glow from the edge- 
lights along the surface of the highway 
makes the road seem friendly and warm. 
It certainly makes driving easy. A few 
vears ago this was the most dangerous 
part of the day; more accidents used to 
occur at dusk than at any other, time 
of the day or night. But drivers used 
to depend entirely on the mobile head- 
lights mounted on the cars themselves, 
edge-lighted 


instead of having safe, 


highways that couldn’t possibly glare in * 


a driver’s eyes. 
“Dad, | the traffic 


signals on the dashboard work in the 


understand how 


city,” Sis begins, “they’re just miniature 
duplicates of the big traffic signals on 
the corner—the ones that tell the pe- 
destrians when to cross—but how can 
the highway control station tell where 
all the 
are, so they can let them know about 


our car is, and where others 


the zone colors? Do they send out sig- 
nals on the radio?” 

“No, Sis, they don’t use the radio 
that. 


: ; : 
get programs, and they’re using theirs 


for We're using our radio to 


for other police work. But underneath 


the concrete road surface, there are con- 
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tinuous metal strips, one for each lane 
And under the front seat of the car is 
a control-receiving electronic device that 
works by induction with that strip. If 
I keep the car right in the middle of the 
lane, where it’s supposed to be, there’s 
only about two feet between the control 
receiver and the strip buried in the con- 
crete. 

“But, if | the 
lanes in this direction, you can see how 


get over to straddle 


far away from the center of the lane 


I get by watching the vertical line on 
the scanner. I'll go over to the slow 


Watch”. 


The lateral indicator moves to the side 


lane. 


of the scanner, of course, protesting by 
flashing into an angry red. You return 
the car to the center of the lane, and the 
indicator resumes its central position 
and quiets into a pale green. 

“But if Dad went clear over into the 
northbound lane, Sis, then everything’d 
warn him. The prism would go into 
Condition Red, the radio would go off 


And 


the whole zone would go Red, so evervy- 


and a growler would start instead. 


one else would have to slow down to 
thirty. Then Dad would have just one 
second to get back on this side before 
the control would put the brakes on and 
strand Next time he 
took the car for inspection, he’d have 
to pay a fine for the hole that would be 
And if had 


more than four holes in the tape—for 


us over there. 


in the recorder tape. he 
crossing the middle, or passing a stop 
signal, or speeding, or cutting in front 
of somebody, or for anything else that 
registered, they wouldn't let him drive 
for sixty days,” Bobby wound up, al- 
most out of breath. 

“That about sums it up,” you grin. 
“When I was your age, they didn’t have 
protection like this, and people were 
forever trying to see how much they 
could get away with. If the highway 
patrolman didn’t happen to be there to 
discover them, they did get away with 
it. Maybe they repeated it several times 
before they finally got into trouble; then 
some of ’em didn’t live to try again.” 

“Gee, Dad, I’m sure glad they’ve got 
that work, now” 


controls says Bobby. 


You’re pretty glad yourself. These 
kids of yours have a lot better chance 
of using the highways without getting 
hurt than you did, even fifteen years 
ago. Maybe you were lucky. 

Or maybe you were careful—really 
careful. Until the electronic safety 
control is in universal operation, the 
human element will rule. It’s up to you 


xk 


to enforce safety today. 








Albert Belanger, Kiwanis’ Number One handicraft hobbyist, shows members of the Alton Club some of his newest handicraft designs. 
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A Helping Hand in Handicraft 


By Lynn Talbot 


This Kiwanian has given thirty years of his spare time to helping 


leaders in the field of handicraft training so that thousands of 


unfortunate persons ¢an be benefited by his professional ability. 


just appointed Kiwanian 


has 
\lbert 


?. Belanger administrator of its 


Better Life Foundation 


handicratt fund and when 


the 


vou study 


reasons for the selection you find 


an amazing case of personal sacrifice 


and unselfish service to others. 


Kiwanian Belanger, a member of the 
Alton, Illinois, club, has been giving all 
his spare time to the training of unfor- 
tunate people, for thirty vears. His skill 
is so great that his services are not made 
directly —he teaches the teachers of 
handicraft who in turn provide useful 
occupations for countless thousands of 
handicapped children and war veterans. 

The \lton is 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club and al 


Albert dollar 


tor his work, it is just as good a going 


school he conducts in 


though doesn't receive a 


day 


concern as Many a commercial project. 


The free classes are riven every lues- 


evening for leaders, teachers and 


the general public and include instruc 


tion in weaving, carving, leather work, 


textile painting, jig-sawing, plastics, 
metal work, wood work and many other 
related handicraft subjects 


Albert is known all 
for his skill in 


world 


the 


over the 


handicraft and has 
the 


\merica 


best jig-saw 


His arti 


reputation of being 
project designer in 
eagerly sought 


cles on handicraft are 


by many national magavines such a- 
Popular Mechanics 
Sctence and Mechanics Popular 
craft, Arts and V 


Education. His personal exhibit of tex- 


Popular wv rence 
Home 
Industrial ocational 
tile painting is one of the finest in the 


country. 





> | 


\lthough 


material assistance to untold numbers ot 


his articles have been ot 
teachers, he is working now on a plan 
vhereby anyone interested in leadership 
in obtain patterns and instructions on 
ll kinds of crafts. This is still an altru 
istic enterprise and is to assist war vei 
erans, boys’ and girls’ clubs, shut-in-. 
disabled persons, hospitals, schools and 
many other groups where handicraft can 
he taught. 

\Ibert will go to any length to aid 


interested in handicratt 


those who are 
vork. He has searched relentlessly for 
srious tools that would permit less 


skilled hands to do a finer job—or to 
permit otherwise impossible work to be 
accomplished. But he has gone further. 
Finding certain tools were too expen- 
sive for general use, he has redesigned 
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them and turned over the specifications 
to manufacturing companies who are 
putting them on the market at prices 
that service clubs and other philan- 
thropic organizations can afford to pay. 

Designing is not a hobby, with Al- 
bert, however—only his altruistic use 
of it is. 

Albert is a design and development 
engineer at the Alton Box Board Com- 
pany. He has done this type of work 
for more than thirty years and his en- 
gineering skill naturally is his back 
ground for his philanthropic hobby. 
3ut he was also able to use his profes 
sional ability —again unselfishly — all 
during the war. 

He has been commended by both the 
Ordnance Department and Army Serv- 
ice Forces for designing mechanical im- 
provements in ordnance material which 
saved vast amounts of time, money and 
critical material. He designed a paper 





Albert Belanger, member of the Alton, Illinois, 
Kiwanis club and famous teacher of handicraft. 


shipping band for bombs which saved 
300,000,000 pounds of steel a year and 
did a much better job. He figured out 
a way of making 20mm. rotating bands 
for shells from strip material instead of 
tubing. This brought the price down 
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from $13 per thousand to $6.60, He also 
re-designed a distance wad used in large 
shells and made it possible to save seven 
ty per cent of the material formerly 
used and to increase production from 
25,000 per day to 20,000 per hour and 
to cut the cost from $36.75 per thousand 
to $6.75 per thousand. 

Of these—and several other tangible 
contributions to successful industrial 
arms production, the Field Director of 
the Office of Chief of Ordnance said, in 
a letter of commendation, “This letter 
is a note of gratitude to you for your 
ingenuity and interest in the ammum 
tion program, particularly with regard 
to your design of the 105mm. Pre- 
Formed Distance Wad. The Ordnance 
Department appreciates also the unstint 
ing interest of your company in support 
ing development of an item such as this 
in which you had no probability ot 


xk 


business benefits.” 





Hammered brass, leather tooling and woodworking are only a few of the crafts Albert Belanger teaches, writes about and designs proj- 
ects for, to provide useful work for handicapped persons. He conducts a school for handicraft teachers and writes articles of help for others, 
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Handling digits without the fidgits is a simple 


matter says this memory expert. Study his 


plan, learn his code and you, too, can be a digitarian. 





By Dr. Bruno Furst 


NE of the difficulties encoun 
e tered by most people is the 

problem of remembering num- 
bet Oiten a 


sor or lawyer may 


proles 


t 


deliver a brilliant address and be unable 


to recall his own phone number or car 
walks ot 


number 


license. Many persons in all 


life at ubject to lapse in 


memory when it concerns an address or 
the correct time of an appointment and 
have to write down the time or number. 
Of course, there are exceptions. A good 
will able to quote 


banket usually be 


stock market figures for months or years 


back and the mathematician who does 
not live with his numbers is rare. How- 
ever, we are not concerned with the 


exception, we are interested in the rule. 

Che fundamental reason for not being 
ible to recollect a phone number, an 
addre 
that a proper association is difficult 
Numbers 


Chev cannot be colored 


or an appointment, is the simple 
fact 
to form are stark and bare, 
black on white. 
-by illusion or imagination and, there- 
fore, it is such a problem to connect 
them with anything else. This is why 


an artificial association applied to num- 


hers can aid us. In everyday life we 
never try to remember a number for 
itself—that is, without its connection to 


With this in mind, 
an artificial system which 


a fact or an event. 


we can use 


will enable us to form the association 


which we are unable to form with the 
number itself, 
this find a 


lor purpose we try to 


number code in which we can transfer 
numbers into words. To do this we must 
first translate the single digits into con- 
sonants and we accomplish this by the 
use of the following code: 
l—is indicated by the letter t, be- 
cause t has one downstroke. 
2—by n because n has two down- 
strokes. 
3—by m because m has three down- 
strokes. 
4—by r because the word “four” 
letters. of 
fourth. 


has four which r is 
the 

5—by | because the Roman capital 
lL. means fifty. 

6—by j. If vou turn “6” around, 
you practically have j. 

7—by k. The initial stroke in writ 
ing a running k is similar to a 


“nr 


8—by f. The small written letter 
f and the number “8” both have 
two loops. 
9—by p. If you turn “9” around, 
you have p. 

O—by z, because z is the last letter 
in the alphabet; and the word 
“zero” begins with z. 

Once the principle of substitution is 


clear, it is easy to extend it to all con- 
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sonants. For our purposes all letters 


which sound somewhat alike are con- 


sidered identical. We can, therefore, 
extend the above substitutions as fol- 
lows: 

1. t,d, th. 6. j, sh, ch, soft g. 

yY oe 7. k, hard g, hard c, q. 

3. mi. 8. f, v, ph. 

x oe . ee 

eo © OG. 2. Ss. Sorex. 


Hard g is found in such words as 
good, God; soft g as in general, gentle 
men; hard ¢ as in card, cardinal; soft 
c as in ceiling, civilization. 
Throughout the system we use only 


The 


value, 


consonants. vowels have no nu 


merical and we are therefore 
entirely free in using any of them. Look 


at the following words: 


lL. tea 6. Shaw (author ) 
2. Noah 7. key 
3. May 8. fee 
4. ray 9. bay 
5. law 10. tease 
Using the code previously given, if 


we translate only the consonants and 
disregard the vowels, we find that these 


words represent the numbers froni one 


to ten. By using the number code it 


becomes easy to extend this list 


up to 
100; however, the ten words given above 
are enough to show you how this list 
may be put to practical use as an aid to 
remembering. This system can be ap 
plied to any subject such as history, 
geography and chemistry—in short 
everything connected with numbers. 


Three rules are important: 


1. We never count more than the 
first three consonants in each 
word. 

2. As far as history is concerned, 
we do not use the millennium be 
cause we know it and we can 
hardly make a mistake about a 
thousand years. 

3. We always follow the sound, not 


the spelling 
HISTORY 
Magna Charta, 1215: intelligence (the 
signing of the Magna Charta was a 
sign of awakening intelligence) and 
n-t-l represents 215. 
1815: fatal (the 
results of the congress were fatal to 


Congress of Vienna, 


all concerned ) and f-t-l represents 815 
GEOGRAPHY 
The height of Niagara Falls is 571 feet: 
liquid, I-q-d or 571. 
The of Bridgeport: “dark 
tent” (imagine a dark tent beneath a 
bridge ) 1 47 1 21. 


inhabitants 
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“What a lot of I-q-d!” 


CHEMISTRY 

1945° F.: 
valuable old Ls 

Water boils at 212° F.: 
Instead of noting the first three con- 


Gold melts at pearl (pearls - 


intense. 


sonants of a word, we can also form 

complete sentences and count only the 

initial consonant of each word, The pos- 

sibility of variation in this method is 

great and therefore it is easier to apply. 
GENERAL EXAMPLES 

Jenny Lind made her debut in New 
York in 1850: Lind Sang (L-S - 50). 

Copper melts at 1981° I*.: Ten pennies 
for a dime (T-P-F-D - 1981). 

Lead melts at 621° F.: Choose new type 
(in printing) - (CH-N-T - 621). 
Naturally after the first step in memo- 

rizing the code is made, applying it con- 
tinually for practice will make you adept 
in its use. You will find it possible to 
retain more and more information in 
any field with greater ease. 

Suppose we try to remember the Bill 
of Rights by using our basic words, as 
given above. We find the following 
associations : 

AMENDMENT I—Freedom of Reli- 
gion, Speech and the Press. Tea - 

Think of people talking 
around a tea table. 

AMENDMENT II—Right to Keep and 
Bear Arms. Noah - Arms. Think of 
Noah defending himself against the 
wild animals, 


speech. 


AMENDMENT I11]—Guartering of 
May - House. Think of 
Spring as the best time to build a 


Soldiers. 


house. 
AMENDMENT IV—Regulation of 
Right of Search and Seizure. 


Think of the rays coming 


Ray - 
Search. 
from a searchlight. 

AMENDMENT V—Protection of Per- 
sons and Their Property. Law - Prop- 
erty. The law protects the property 
of every person. 

AMENDMENT VI—Rights of 
sons Accused of Crime. Shaw-Crime. 


Per- 


Think of a play written by Shaw 
dealing with Crime. 
AMENDMENT f'll 
by Jury in Suits at Common Law. 


-Right of Trial 
Key - Jury. Think of a key to a court- 
house or think of a Jury as a key to 
Justice. 

AMENDMENT ViIllIlI- 
Against Excessive Bail and Punish- 

Bail. Both 

A fee is needed to bail 


Protection 


ment. Tee - have to do 


with money. 


someone out. 

AMENDMENT 1X—Constitution 
Does Not List All Individual Rights, 
of the People. Bay - People. Imagine 
people swimming in a bay. 

AMENDMENT X- 
to the States and the People. Tease - 
State. Think of a child teased into a 


state of tears. 


—~Powers Reserved 


The underlined word above is the key 
to each of the ten amendments in the 
Bill of You 
supply your own particular association 


Rights. may, of course, 
or idea for your own convenience, de- 
pending upon your own type of imagina- 
tion and choice of words. 

The system used above can be utilized 
in remembering telephone numbers. A 
the United States 
Navy, a Captain, had the number 7191. 
Think of a good boat. (g-d-b-t - 7191). 

If a furniture manufacturer had the 
same telephone number; we could think 


student of mine in 


of a good bed. 

If an author had the same number, we 
could think of a good poet. 
the 
would bring to mind - God - Pity. 


A minister with same number, 
One of my students by the name of 


Tonetti who manufactures musical in- 
struments, has the number 4137. T think 
of “radio - mike”—and if I form a con- 
nection with tone, I have an associa- 
tion with his name as well. 

A friend of mine who is about 80, 
has the number of 5169, old-chap. 

A lady who owns a blue automobile, 
9574, blue car. 


A singer, 5180, loud-voice. 
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A railroad engineer named Trunz, has 
the number 3252. I remember “main- 
line” for this number and form the con 
nection with trunk line to remember his 
name Trunz. 

The number of the Kiwanis General 
Whitehall 7478. Substitute 

Archive. I think of papers 


office is 

K (iwanis ) 
which are kept in an archive and which 
are ( Whitehall ). 
\rchive equals (k-r-ch-v - 7478). The 


white K (iwanis )- 


ch represents 7 because it is pronounced 


like K. 
My own telephone number is SC 
4-8299. I can substitute the word Scar 


for SC-4 without running the risk of 
becoming confused. The letters SC indi 
cate Schuyler and r can be translated 
Whether or 


followed by other letters is immaterial, 


only into 4. not the r is 


because | know that only the consonant 


which follows first after SC counts. 
Therefore, I can use, among other 
words, any of the following: 

scarce scarlet scorpion — scratch 
scarcely score scrap scrawl 
scare scorn scrapbook screen 
scar scornful scrape scrawny 
Out of all these words that stand for 





“Mr. Trunz, | 


presume?” 


SC-4, | 8299. 


fine-pupils, because the bulk of my daily 


choose score; and for 
work consists of teaching. I then have: 
“A score (of) fine pupils.” SC-4 
8299, 


for 


The system outlined in the preceding 
pages may seem somewhat complicated 
at first sight. this 
code is similar to stenography. In order 


However, numbet 
to learn shorthand, one must learn the 
basic signs and abbreviations. Once the 
principles are mastered, we are able to 
write more quickly and save a great deal 
of time throughout our lives. The same 
holds true for the number code applied 
to number memory. The new signs and 
substitutions, once acquired, will enable 
us to improve and broaden our memory 
and we will never have to look up the 


xk 


same number. twice. 
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A RED GOVERNMENT 


IN BOTH Canada and the United States are Red emissaries 


who would like to change our system of government to that 


of Soviet Russia. They would like to put the railroads, the 


powel and light companies, the air lines, 


the mines, lumber and other industries 


into the hands of the state i. e., the 


politicians—-which would automatically, 
into the hands of 


Hitler 


ultimately, put them 


dictators a and 


Mussolini 
(ur 


dangerous as 


system of private enterprise has 


its faults: it also has many virtues. It 


If he wants 


a man owns a business, it is a private business. 


more capital and allows other people to buy his stock, it is a 


private enterprise. If the people who buy his stock should 


be dissatistied with their investment, all they need do 1s 

sell out. That is one of the advantages of private enterprise. 
What are the achievements of the system? In 1939 

the last vear before the war—the national income of the 


people of Canada and the United States was more than the 


national income of any other six nations in the world com- 


bined. This is still true. 

During the depre ssion, we were sending more young men 
to high school and college than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, although we had less than ten per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

During the thirties, wages in our countries were two and 
a half times as high as in France or Germany, five times as 
high as in Russia, and six times as high as in Japan. This 
ian working for daily wages here could buy 


meant that a n 


with his earnings five times as much food, transportation, 


housing or clothing as he could in Soviet Russia, and the 


same thing is true today. 
During the thirties, seventy-five per cent of the world’s 

automobiles were owned in our two countries, in spite of the 

fact that we have less than ten per cent of the population. 


During World War Il, we produced in war materials 
more than all the rest of the world combined, which was the 
Much of 


this material was sent to Russia and was a great factor in 


fundamental reason the allied forces won the war. 


their defeat of the German drive into their country. 
It has been said that our success is due to the’ great nat- 
ural resources of this continent, but in forests, mines, water 


power and other natural resources, Russia has double those 
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of the American continent and has 


nothing with them under the 
With all these 


population, Russia should be paying twice the wages we pay, 


done comparatively 
Soviet form of government. 
resources, and their great advantage in 
instead of one-fifth. 

A thoughtful man cannot help but wonder if the Reds in 
this country would be quite so enthusiastic if they realized 


that the change they want in our system of government 
would reduce their wages four-fifths and the opportunities 
for education and success for themselves and their children 


many times. o 
TVA has lost only ninety-five million in thirteen 
years! 
AIR TRAVEL 
OF LATE 
the public. 


fear of air travel seems to have overwhelmed 
Unless that fear is allayed, serious falling off in 
air travel will result. 

In 1946, seventy-five passengers were 
killed in air accidents in the United 
States. So far this year, two crashes 
have killed twenty-one. This record is 
1946 


traveled 


not bad when we consider that in 


fourteen million passengers 


seven billion air miles. So the accidents 





are few in comparison and do not justi- 
fy the fear. 

The railroads had seventy-six deaths in the same length 
of time, and always the automobile has a death record great- 
er than either World War I or II. The insurance companies 
have not raised their rates on air travel, and straight life 
insurance can be bought by pilots and stewards at the same 
rate as is charged to coal miners. 

\ir crashes are more dramatic and are more played up in 
our newspapers, but the danger is no greater on planes than 
on other common carriers. Fear of air travel is not justified. 

The air lines are doing everything in their power to elimi- 
nate the possibility of danger, but air crashes are so nearly 
New 


added all the time, and great 


totally fatal that their cause is difficult to determine. 
safety instruments are being 
hope is held in radar and other safety landing devices. 

All things considered, there 1s no more danger in air 
travel than in any other form of travel. With steadily im- 
proving safety devices, there will be less danger in the future 
than there has been in the past, and the records show that 


past performances were not bad. 
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THE DEVIL AND IDLE HANDS 


A YOUNG and energetic high school coach had some long 
legged youngsters in his school that he formed into a basket- 
ball team. His coaching was intensive and grueling, but 
when the season opened he began to 


win three out of four games. The other 






youngsters in school began to be en- ve, 
thusiastic. ye 


As they went on winning, Le) 
3 


the oldsters of the town began to take > VE 
es I 
ae 


hen it ended, four juke joints in the town had closed! 


interest, to offer prizes, to supply trans- 
portation for the teams and the cheer 
leaders. And they attended themselves. 


It was a great season. 


Said one thoughtful teacher, “If you turn on the lights in 
your school buildings, you turn them off in the juke joints.” 

In one town where Kiwanis sponsored a youth center, the 
chiet of police reported that since its establishment there had 
been no juvenile delinquency problem in that town. 

rhe teen ager is full of energy and enthusiasm. He can- 
not sit with hisshands folded. He must be up and at ’em. If 
there is nothing constructive to do, he will do something 
destructive. There is nothing so shocking to a father as to 
discover that his teen age son has held up a gas station or 
stolen an automobile, nor can he understand the boy when 
he says truthfully that he did it for fun. 

Most of us expect the teachers to take full charge of our 
children. We expect them to be not only educators, but 
psychologists. We expect them to be experts, but we do not 
give them the pay of experts. And we forget that the chil- 
dren they are trying to teach, trying to guide to better, hap- 
pier lives, are our children, and that the teachers are doing 
much of the work we should be doing outside of the school 
room. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? 

We must 
share of the responsibility for guiding our own children, and 


do two things. First, we must assume our full 
second, we must pay our teachers adequately, both in money 
and appreciation, so that the finest men and women in our 
nations will be attracted to the teaching profession. For 
only the finest of our men and women are capable of as- 
suming the responsibilities we force upon our teachers. 


Oo 


“It is high time we stopped trying to get along with 
Russia. It is time that Russia began to try to get 


along with us.’-—Jay N. Emerson 


THE GRIDIRON 


ONE of the most common, most natural and most objec- 
tionable things about Kiwanis luncheons is the disposition 
of certain groups always to sit together at one certain table. 

These are generally Kiwanis old 
timers who through their years in the 
established friend- 


than 


have strong 
ships. Nothing is more natural 
that they should want to have lunch 


club 


together. 

They fail to take into consideration 
that by sitting with each other at the 
same table at every luncheon they ex- 
clude newer men-in the club, men who would like to know 
them and have the benefit of their Kiwanis experiences. 





One plan has been to issue table numbers to the men in 
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the order of their arrival so that cliques and groups would 
be broken up, but this doesn’t work satisfactorily because 
when a member brings a guest, of course he wants to sit 
with his guest. 

The only real way to break up the custom is for the dining 
room to be set up in the old gridiron style. The president, 
the speaker and other guests of honor sit at the head table, 
which is the cross bar of the gridiron. From this table the 
other members are seated at long tables running at right 
angles. 

At these long tables groups can sit side by side, of course, 
but it is impossible for them to be exclusive. The men across 
the table, and the men who sit beside them, must be included 
in their conversation and fun. 

Another advantage of the gridiron setup is that no mem 
ber or guest ever has his back to the speakers’ table. Every- 
one sits either facing or sideways to the speakers’ table, and 
for this reason is less likely to be inattentive to the introduc- 
tion of guests and the announcements coming from the head 
table. And there isn’t so much noise of shifting chairs when 
the program starts. 

The reputation of your Kiwanis club for hospitality de 
pends largely upon its cordial treatment of new members 
and visiting Kiwanians, and there isn’t much cordiality left 
over for strangers when all the old members are expending 
theirs on themselves. 

C) 
“Some people drive as though determined that no 
accident will be prevented if they can help it.” 
—The Cleveland Kiwanian 
FIRE! 


[IF your house should catch on fire, don’t stop to try to put 
it out! Call the fire department first. Then do what you can 
to check the conflagration. 

If you will question your fire chief, 
he will tell you that householders who 
try to extinguish fires with garden hoses 
or by throwing on buckets of water, 
generally waste so much time that the 
fire gains tremendous headway and does 


much more damage than it would have 





if the fire department had been called 
before any attempt was made at amateur 
fire fighting. 

Of course no household should be without fire extinguish 
ers, nor should these be neglected year after year without 
testing and recharging. Often a quick squirt of one of these 
will check a fire, but even these should not be used unless 
some other member of the family is busy at the telephone 
notifying professional fire fighters that the worst enemy of 
the home is at work. 

Fire fighting statistics show that more homes are destroy 
ed when an excited home owner tries to fight the fire first 
and call the fire department afterward. 

Our schools have long since recognized the advisability of 
fire drills in which the children are marched out of the school 
house in an orderly manner, and panic is avoided. It is well 
for every home to have a definite program of what to do in 
case of fire. Every exit should be studied and each person 
in the family should be assigned a definite task should 
fire strike. 

And the first thing for every one to think of is calling the 


fire department! 











CIRCUS DAY AT 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


The children couldn't go to the circus, 
o the circus came to then 

That's the wav it was at the Gates 
Hospital for Crippled Children when 
more than a dozen entertainers, human 


and canine, were brought from Cleveland 
by Elyria, Ohio, Kiwanians to entertain 
the twenty-four young patients at the 
hospital 

The group included a master of cere- 


four clowns, a dog trainer, and 


hone 
seven dogs. They are participants in 
the annual Al Sirat Grotto circus, and 


they came to Elyria at the invitation of 
the Elyria club’s Underprivileged Child 
Wesley Suhr 
Arthur H. 


also had an active part in the 


Committee, of which Dr. 


is chairman Kiwanian 
Water 
arrangement, 

It wasn't a complete circus, of course 

the Gates Hospital wasn’t built for 
presentation of clephants, trapeze acts, 
or many other circus features—but the 
laughter and applause of the youthful 
audience left no doubt that the visiting 
entertainers scored a hit. 

\fter 


the show the entertainers went 






, |. 
a é 


The big top came to life for these patien 


ts in Gates Hospital for Crippled Children 


from chair to chair and from bed to bed, 
talking to the children. 

And still there was more to come 
ice cream and cake as a climax. Circus 
day was really a big day for the children 


at the hospital. 





a 


Kiwanians Art Sandstrom, Dick Koch and Lem 
Kiwanis Boys Club in Morristown, New Jersey. 


Thompson assist interested boys in the workshop at the 
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STUDENT LOAN FUND 

IS MEMORIAL TO KIWANIAN 

The Herman R. Goodwin Memorial 

Student Loan Fund was established in 

1946 by the Huntington, Indiana, club 

to assist university, college, professional 

or technical school students to meet 

emergency needs in continuing training. 
The fund is a memorial to the club’s 


World War II gold star member who 


died while serving as a_ lieutenant 
colonel in the United States Army 
Herman Goodwin, for many years 4 


member of the club and a past presi 
dent, was keenly interested in the ad 
In determining 
take. 


the en- 


vancement of education. 


his memorial should 
the 


couragement and support he was always 


what form 


members of club recalled 


ready to give young people entering or 


enrolled in college. - 








This club fills the need for a place where boys 


can meet in a wholesome atmosphere and express their natural desire for creative work and play. 





gore FY 


when Kiwanians 


of Elyria, Ohio, brought clowns and other circus entertainers for an afternoon of merriment in the wards. 


The club devoted several months to 
perfecting procedure before placing their 
fund in operation, soliciting advice and 


recommendations from administrators 
of loan funds operated by other organ- 
Members of the club - began 
building the fund as soon as it was an- 
the 


revolving fund of more than $1,300 had 


izations. 


nounced. By the end of year a 
been raised. 

The project will be operated as a loan 
fund, not a scholarship. Its primary 
intent is to provide cash for emergency 
needs of students in university, college, 
professional or technical schools, such 
as payment of tuition, fees, purchase of 
books or laboratory equipment, to enable 


the student to remain in school, complete 
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a term, or otherwise meet an emergency 
expense which materially affects the stu- 
dent’s continuing his training. Thé loan 
is to be repaid in order that the money 
used: inay serve the needs of other 
students. 

Although operation of the fund was 
not publicly announced until near the 
end of the year, the board received an 
application and approved a loan in the 
last week-end of 1946. The loan was for 
$100, to 


through the remainder of his junior year 


assist a Huntington youth 


in college. 


MUM SHOW 
IN VANCOUVER 


A Chrysanthemum Show sponsored by 
Kiwa- 


Columbia, 


Vancouver, British 





In attendance at the large interclub ra 
nians were, seated, |. to r.: Club President 


International President J. N. Emerson, whose visit to Birmingham 

James H. Kelley, 

Lt. Governor Martin C. Whitten, Lt. Governor Walter B. Jones and J. Frank McCabe, Director of 
Key Clubs, General Office. 


Lt. Governor Burton Buck, Lt. Governor 


nians netted their club $3,255 for its 
welfare fund. 

l‘ive hundred growers exhibited fif- 
teen The Kiwanis 
Gold Medal for the best flower and the 
Kiwanis Shield for the best plant were 
awarded. 


thousand blooms. 


Tea was served by a committee of 
Kiwanis ladies to many of the 6,000 
spectators. Plans are now under way to 


make this an annual show in Vancouver. 


CLEVELAND CLUB RECOG- 
NIZED IN “PLAIN DEALER” 


In Cleveland the Cuyahoga Abstract 
Title and Trust Company has inaugu- 
rated a program of institutional adver- 
tising in local publications featuring 


various organizations that have contrib- 


in Birmingham, Alabama, attended by over 350 Kiwa- 
. L. Bissell, District Governor Raymond P. Wheeler, and 








On your mark, get set—go! Youngsters make a wild scramble in search of Easter eggs at the annual 
Easter Egg Hunt sponsored by the Gravois, St. Louis County, Missouri, Kiwanis club. Lucky children who 
spied well-hidden eggs received prizes totalling $200. Over two thousand children participated in the hunt. 


uted in a big way toward “Building 
Cleveland.” Recently Cleveland Kiwa 
nians were pleased to see the objects ot 
Kiwanis International listed below the 
official seal in the Plain Dealer. Resi- 
dents of Cleveland are well aware of the 
part Kiwanians in their city have taken 
in community betterment. 


TRAFFIC LAWS 
WILL BE OBEYED 
A pledge to observe all city and state 
traffic laws was recently taken by mem- 
bers of the Columbus, Wisconsin, club. 
Thirty members signed the pledge in 
troduced by President Lloyd Paust. 
The 
this pledge, hope to “encourage more 
state 
municipal traffic safety laws and or 


Columbus Kiwanians, through 





universal obedience to all and 


prompted the meeting. Standing, 


B,  Hegerty, dinances as a means of increasing high- 


District Secretary Julius 
way safety.” 








Tasty hamburgers were the main dish prepared and served by Vineland, New Jersey, Kiwanians and 
their ladies at a recent Father & Sons Banquet held by their club. 
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View of part of the crowd of 50,000, waiting for the afternoon program to begin. 


50,000 SEE FARM HAVE ITS FACE LIFTED 


By Herb Plambeck 


CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, NEBRASKA-IOWA DISTRICT 


‘IF TY thousand midwestern farm- 
k people saw a “miracle” performed 
on an lowa farm last fall—a miracle 
planned and directed by two Kiwanians, 
issisted by five hundred farmers and 
oil conservationists, many of them also 
Kiwanians, 

The event was the Fourth Annual 
Radio Station WHO Corn Belt Plowing 
Match and Soil Conservation Field Day 
held in Marion County, lowa. The spec- 
tators came from all parts of the United 
States and Canada to watch 247 farm- 
ers and conservation workers do a “face- 
job on the 200-acre Clyde Mil- 


ner farm, while an additional several 


lifting” 


hundred workers were on the job on the 
Cyril Rees farm helping supervise activ- 
ities in the Corn Belt Plowing Match 
in which 34 champions from  lowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Kansas vied for a thousand dollars 
in cash premiums. The Rees and Milner 
farms were chosen for the project be- 
cause the first was particularly suited 
to the level land phase of the contest 
and the latter, formerly run down, of- 
fered an ideal place on which to dem- 
onstrate the conservation practices so 
vital to midwestern agriculture. Direct- 
ing the overall activities were the 
author and Clay Barnett, a new member 
of the Des Moines club, who is district 
soil conservationist for the central Iowa 
area. Ralph Grundman, past president 
of the Pella club and chairman of the 
Marion County Soils District extended 
the invitation for Marion County. 

A mile-long parade portraying a cen- 


tury of progress in agriculture was part 
of the program. It began with floats 
bearing a group of Indians in full tribal 
regalia and continued with yokes of 
oxen, prairie schooners, six horse 
hitches, thirty-year-old tractors, and 
finally the modern farm power units. 
Contests in both contour and level 
land plowing found spectators lined up 
as many as ten deep behind specially 
built fences surrounding the contest 
lands. Level land entrants demonstrated 
clean plowing, so essential to corn borer 
control. And as precision plowing was 
emphasized on the level land, con- 
tour plowmen turned neat furrows in 
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graceful curves around hillsides, thereby 
achieving maximum conservation of fu- 
ture soil and water resources. 

Major interest on the part of the huge 
crowd, however, centered around the 
“face-lifting” work on Milner’s farm 
where 29 conservation and farmstead 
improvement practices were in progress 
throughout the day, and where at the 
close of eight hours, 247 farmers and 
conservationists had completely reju- 
venated the entire farm, beginning with 
the terracing of some 40 acres in the 
farthermost corner of the tract and fin- 
ishing with the grading and fencing of 
the farm lawn in line with landscaping 
plans. 

Summarizing the day's accomplish- 
ments, Dr. H. H. Bennett, Chief of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, told a 
coast-to-coast NBC Farm and Home 
Hour audience that the Iowa demon 
stration was perhaps the most signifi- 
cant event of its kind ever conducted 
on this nation’s farmlands. Kiwanian 
R. H. Musser, Regional Soil Conser- 
vator of Milwaukee, and State Conser- 
vationist Frank Mendell also spoke, 
lauding the Marion County farm fami- 
lies for their leadership in conserving 
the soil, most precious of all our natural 
resources. 

lowa Kiwanians are proud of their 
part in helping make the Fourth An- 
nual Soil Conservation Field Day and 
Plowing Match a complete success, and 
are already looking forward to assisting 
in the 1947 national farm event. They 
recognize the fact that through activi- 


ties such as these, Kiwanians can help 
build a permanent agriculture. k* * * 


Contour lands nearing completion in one of the contests during the 4th Annual Corn Belt Plowing 


Match and Soil Conservation Field Day sponsored by the Des 


oines, lowa, Kiwanis club and other 


leading civic organization. 
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MODEL PLANE BUILDERS 

EXHIBIT AT FAIR GROUNDS 

The Kiwanis Club of Batesville, Ar- 
kansas, sponsors a model airplane build- 
ing contest each year among the boys of 
the community. 

The planes made by the boys are 
models of commercial planes and are 
powered with tiny gasoline’ engines 
which propel the planes through the air. 
An exhibition of their flying prowess is 
given at the Fair Grounds in Batesville 
on Sunday afternoons. 

Encouraged in their airplane hobby, 
these youngsters may some day become 
our airplane mechanics, designers and 
pilots. 


CARNIVAL MAKES MONEY 
FOR AN EXCELLENT CAUSE 


Over ten 


the 


thousand people flocked to 


carnival in Reading, Ohio, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club. Twenty-six 
booths comprising games of skill, re- 
freshments and dancing, a merry-go- 


round, miniature train and pony ride 


attracted grown-ups and children on 


each of the three nights the carnival 
ran. 

Aside from all this nightly entertain- 
ment, the Kiwanians sponsored a base- 
ball 
between the high 
1945 and 1946. 


to have state championship teams, so the 


game on a Sunday afternoon 


school graduates of 


Both classes happened 


game was filled with the thrills found 
only when two top notch teams com- 
pete on the diamond. This contest drew 
a record crowd for the carnival in the 
visitors witnessed a 


evening when 


gigantic fireworks display. 





PRES 
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Kiwanians Theodore Koopmans and Joe Belanger of the Montrose-LaCrescenta, California, club examine 
an operating table similar to the one contributed mee club to the war-town hospital in Hoi-How, 
Hainan, China. 


Profits gained from the carnival were 
$4,500 which was turned over to the 
High School Athletic 


Fund maintained by the Reading club. 


CHINA TO GET A MODERN 
OPERATING TABLE 

Chinese who have to undergo surgery 
Hoi 


Hainan, China, are going to have a 


Stadium and 


in the mission hospital at How, 


better chance to survive and recover 


just because a little group of men in 





Jitterbugs swing into the groove at the Keen-Age Club operated by Brockville, Ontario, Kiwanians. 
game room, juke box, movies and a snack red — attracted over 650 young people to this ''junior 
night club." 


the Montrose-La Crescenta, California, 
Kiwanis club dug into their pockets and 
the funds to buy a modern 


table for that 


produced 
operating far away com 
munity. 

It all began during the last month 
of 1946 when the Rev. Theodore Koop 
the 


Churches Committee for the club, sug 


mans, chairman of Support of 
gested the project. 


the Hoi 
How hospital, founded and supported 


He told the members about 


by church missions, which was one of 
the war casualties. 

The hospital buildings were partially 
destroyed and most of the equipment 
and supplies carried away by the in 
vading Japanese. 

When Dr. Nathaniel 
Highland Park, California, who estab 


Bercovitz oft 


lished the hospital about 
Hoi 


the cessation of hostilities, he 


twenty-nine 
How after 
sick 


Faced with 


years ago, returned to 
was 
at heart at what he found. 
plagues, infectious diseases, malnutri 
tion and all kinds of illness, he had only 
makeshift buildings and equipment with 
which to treat his needy and suffering 
patients who came to him from all parts 


of the province. 


Crude wooden tubs are being used 
for hospital laundering and all the 


water has to be carried by hand. There 


is no water purifier despite the ever 











consistent and uni- 
fied operation, a 
Kiwanis Baseball 
Guide, prepared 
by a committee of 
experts, was fur- 
nished to all clubs, 
and the respon- 
sibility for the ob- 
servance of the 
rules was made a 
matter of local 
jurisdiction by 
placing the au- 
thority with the 


An outdoor cooking kit was Sally Galbreath's reward for composing the best ApS . 
essay on “How Girl Scouts Can Help Prevent Fires." This essay contest was c(livision chair- 
one of several activities sponsored by the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, club for 

Fire Prevention Week. Mrs. John Rogers, Girl Scout Commissioner, presented the = !)al). 


prize on behalf of the Kiwanis club. 


present dangers of contagion. Cauteriz- 
ing is done with a screwdriver heated 
in coals. 

Che surgeons are forced to operate by 
flashlight, using a plain wooden table 
mistead of the shin 
ing enamel and 

etal that is stand- 
ard equipment tor 
w modern Amer- 
ican hospital 

Montrose-La 
Crescenta Kiwa- 
nih have raised 


$750 by voluntary 


PEACE « 
PATRIOTISM «x 


\side from pro- 
viding youngsters with the facilities to 
engage in a game for which they have 
a natural eagerness, this splendid youth 
program builds health and .character, 
inculcates the principles of fair play, 


ae 


and OPPORTU 


contributions for 
the purchase of 
an operating tabl 
which will be 
shipped to Hoi 
How by the 


Fad 


Fy 


church. mission 


uppor ting the 


} 


BIGGEST SAND-LOT 
LEAGUE IN THE U.S.A 
he Kiwanis Boys Baseball Federation 
ponsored by sixty-five clubs in the New 
York District has attained new heights 
ot achievement. Doubling the number 
it boys participating in 1945, the league 
today represents a total of over 15,000 
young players. Present surveys indicate 
that Kiwanis conducts the largest sand- 
lot league of its kind in the United 
States. 

he entire operation of the Junior 
and Senior leagues are coordinated un- 
der the direction and supervision of the 
Federation, with headquarters in New 
York City. A chairman in each divi- 
sion, appointed by the district governor, 
supervises the operations of the various 


local leagues in his division. To insure 





Welcoming visitors to West Monroe, Louisiana, this 
ospital. all motorists on one of the busy thoroughfares of the city. 





impressive sign confronts 


provides a_ recreational 
outlet for youthful ener- 
gies, and keeps alive the 
love of baseball as a fine 
American tradition and as 
our national game. 

One of the greatest mass 
entertainments of boys took 
place when the Kiwanis 
Boys Baseball Federation 
and the members of the 
various clubs throughout 
the district were hosts to 
18,000 boys at Yankee 
Stadium for a double . pee 
header between two big SS 
league teams. 
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vast crowd at the Stadium stood at 
reverent attention, Counsellor John 
l‘lood, who spark-plugged the en- 
tire baseball program, gave a_ short 
memorial address at home plate. A 
wreath was placed on the Lou Gehrig 
monument on behalf of Kiwanis. It was 
a day to be remembered by the thou- 
sands of boys and hundreds of Kiwa- 
nians who accompanied them. 

The nicest part of the day? The Ki- 
wanis Boys Baseball Federation sup- 
plied all the tickets, for Kiwanians and 
boys—F REE! 


THEY HELP IN 

GOOD CAUSE 

When a tragic fire destroyed the home 
of a family in their city, Lincoln Park, 
Michigan, Kiwanians joined other civic 
organizations and came to the rescue 
with $1,500 so that the home could be 
rebuilt and the owners reunited with 
their ten children. The contribution of 
Lincoln Park Kiwanians was $350.00 
The subscription was underwritten by 
club members who loaned the club 
amounts from $10.00 to $50.00 and re 
ceived the club's notes pavable out of 
future money-making projects. This 
plan was arranged and presented by 


President Owen Kean. 


FROLICS, FUN AND 

GOOD FELLOWSHIP 

Receipts from “Kiwanis Kapers,” a 
musical produced by members of the 
Kingston, New York, club added $1,500 
to the scholarship fund maintained by 
Kiwanians. Their program included 
reminiscing on “School Days,” a “Gay 
Nineties” review and a “Kiwanis Album 


of Familiar Scenes.” 


SS Le ES SI 


Representatives of the Muscatine, lowa Club and State Historical 
Between ociety were present at the ceremonies when the Kiwanis marker 


3 : 5 of prehistoric Indian mounds at Weed park was officially dedicated. 
games a colorful ceremony ie —— is a gift of the club and marks a group of 17 mounds. 
ae re : eft to right, are: H. Elmo Ferguson, Mayor; Boyd Jordan, Lt. Gov.: 
was conducted in memory Prof, C. R.' Keyes, Director State Historical Society; Rev. M. L. 
of Lou Gehrig. While the Van Wagenen, Pres. Muscatine Club; and G. R. Conkling, Chrm, 


of Mounds Project Committee, 
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Another important result of the show 
was the improved relationship among 
the Kiwanians took part. Being 
together for numerous rehearsals and 
the 


acquainted 


who 


performances, members naturally 


became better with each 
other, and now the club, with its re- 
newed friendships, is enthusiastically 
looking forwatd to increased activities 


in 1947, 


CHILDREN TESTED 
FOR HANDICAPS 
Pioneers in the movement to aid visual 
and children, the 
Douglas, Kiwanis club has 
tested 2,489 children in the local public 
school system. 

At the 


audio handicapped 


\rizona, 


suggestion of Kiwanian 





A brief ceremony marked the installation of the 


first of 1,400 street markers to be erected at 
intersections by Kiwanians of Gainesville, Texas. 
Approximately $900 will be spent on this project. 


Charles R. Johnston the club whole- 
heartedly agreed to stand by with nec- 
essary financial’ aid to those who were 
found in need of hearing aids or glasses 
carefully screened with 


aiter being 


audiometer equipment. 

Plans were made to follow up this 
program with pure tone equipment fur- 
nished by the Arizona State Depart- 
ments of Health and clinical examina- 
tion for those who needed it. Since the 
Arizona Society for Crippled Children 
had agreed te take over the hearing 
the the Kiwanis 
club has taken a secondary position in 


program for state, 
view of the state operations of the So- 
the prompt 
Kiwanians 


ciety. However, without 
action of 
children would still be suffering from 


deficient sight or hearing. Through the 


Douglas many 


generosity of these men the whole pro- 
gram now in progress in Arizona was 
begun, 
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“COURTESY ALWAYS” IN ROCHESTER 


By Roth Wyrick 


<¢7@NOURTESY Always” is practiced 
in Rochester, New York. 

In January, 1946, the Kiwanis Club 
of Rochester found that its thirty-five 
new members had not been sufficiently 
instructed in Kiwanis, Old-time mem- 
bers thought that an activity especially 
designed for these new Kiwanians would 
be a good lesson for them in Kiwanis 
Education. 

At the suggestion of Past Inter- 
national President George IF’. Hixson, 
who is a member of the Rochester club, 
these recently inducted members were 
put to work on a project that would 
mean greater safety for motorists and 
pedestrians in their city. They were 
requested to observe what automobile 
drivers were doing that might become 
or already were causes of accidents. 

After holding a number of committee 
meetings, the new members reported the 
results of their investigations. The best 
ten of these reports were then compiled 
and were explained to the rest of the 
club members at a meeting in June. 
Their findings indicated that Rochester 
wasn’t as friendly a city as it could be. 
Several experiences were recounted, and 
it was decided that the major causes 
of potential accidents were a common 
disregard for common politeness, a neg- 
the 
disrespect for the rights of others. 


and a 
Old 
fashioned courtesy seemed to be a lost 
art among the people of their com- 
munity. 
The 


solved. that they would do all in their 


ligence of Golden R ule, 


Rochester Kiwanians then re- 
power to see that the rules of common 
courtesy were observed. Many city offi- 
cials, representatives from other local 
organizations, insurance men and others 
interested in public welfare attended this 
meeting. They, too, became interested 
in the drive for friendliness and polite- 
ness. 

The men were asked to go out and 
try this plan, using courtesy in all deal- 
ings with the public—on the road, in 
stores, in public places, in all of their 
daily contacts. 

A month went by before the second 
meeting was called to determine the re- 
sults obtained from this increased cour 
tesy employed by the members. The 
Kiwanians were gratified to find that 
other people responded to courtesy and 
in turn were more courteous to them, 


It was found also that it was a very 
pleasant experience to act considerately 
in all contacts and that courtesy paid 
large dividends in making the locality 
a happier and better place in which to 
live. 

Thinking that they had now done 
enough to further courtesy, the Kiwani- 
ans sat back, content to know that their 
campaign had been a success. But citi- 
zens of Rochester had no intention of 
letting the club take a rest. For they 
had become intensely interested in the 
courtesy plan and insisted that the drive 
be continued on an even wider scale. 

Soon signs bearing the slogan adopted 
for the campaign were seen in store 
windows all over the city. A placard 
bearing the words, “Courtesy Always,” 
confronted passengers boarding Roches- 
ter motor buses. House organs and sec- 
tional papers helped spread the idea. 
Special announcements were made over 
the radio. Citations were issued to citi- 
zens who had performed unusual acts 
of courtesy. 

So great was the response to the far- 
reaching advertising campaign that 
Rochester plans to keep working on this 
idea and show the whole country that 
it pays to be courteous. 

There is no question as to the value 


of this project. There is no question 


about the enthusiasm of the members 
engaged in it. The North Rochester 
and Brighton, New York, Kiwanis 


clubs have cooperated with the Roches- 
ter club throughout the program. It has 
secured nation-wide publicity. As a re- 
sult of it, many large business firms are 
coupling the word, courtesy, with their 
safety advertisements in national pub 
The 


feels that this activity has been the most 


lications. Rochester Kiwanis club 


outstanding and worthwhile in its 
twenty-five years—and the people of 
Rochester wholeheartedly agree with 
them. 

Today a visitor to Rochester will be 
amazed at the thoughtfulness of those 
with whom he comes in contact—in 
stores, at filling stations, on the street, 
in offices, in traffic, in restaurants and 
at any other public place—all because 
one group of men knew that if each indi- 
vidual treated his neighbor more cor- 
dially, living in their city would be far 


more pleasant for everyone. 





MICHIGAN CLUB 
GOES INTERNATIONAL 


Lapeer, Muichigat jas gone interna- 
tional ina big way 

The club sent eleven boxes of cloth- 

tovs and candy to a fellow mem- 


her in Germany, Robert Taylor, Lapeer 


lawver, who is serving as supervisor of 
District 1 for UNRRA. Taylor held a 
renuine Kiwanis Christmas party for 
forty children under his jurisdiction, at 
viich he plaved Santa Claus by distrib 
uting the donated clothing and gifts. 
He expected other Kiwanians in Ger 
any would follow his example by 

iking sinular contributions. The boxes 


ere valued at $400, and were made up 
1 gilts 


contributed by individual mem- 


Th | 1 the Lapeer club 


19TH ANNUAL BENEFIT SHOW 
IS A STELLAR PRODUCTION 


neteen consecutive hit shows is a rec- 


Broadway 


rl any producer would be 
oud ot, and this record is held by 
NKiwamans ot West Palm Beach, Flori 
Packing the picturesque Paramount 
Theater in Palm Beach, the club held 
its nineteenth annual Kiwanis Under 


privileged Child Benefit show, and the 


production lacked none of the dazzle and 
their fast- 


pace that has characterized 


variety shows 


Staged 


noving 


in the past. 


this vear by Leon Leonidoff 


t Radio City’s Music Hall, the Kiwanis 
show provided the traditional array of 
Broadway headliners and the cream of 
the club acts plaving in the Palm Beach- 
\liami area 
$14,385 


Box office returns totalled 
It was back in 1926 that Gen- 
eral Chairman C. W. Carroll conceived 
and staged the original Kiwanis Under 


Child With the 


$4,000 gleaned from this debut, the club 


privilewed Senefit 
invested in a dental chair which was set 
Palm Beach Central School 


and the club found itself in the welfare 


up at the 


business 





A group of Seaside, Oregon, Kiwanians who worked as a committee to com- 
pletely furnish the Municipal Hospital Nursery with bassinets, incubators and 
other needed items, survey their accomplishments with pride. 


Dal- 
the 


Dorothy 
ton, star in 
silent movie days, 
wife of showman 
Arthur Hammer- 


stein, put the 
Palm Beach Ki- 


wanians in big- 
time vaudeville. 
Becoming in- 
terested in the 


project she in- 


terested her hus- 


band who, in 
turn, infected a 
dozen of the great stage producers of 
that day with the Kiwanis idea. The 
the the 


ducers’ Committee, including the Shu- 


result was formation of Pro- 





Louis Bromfield, prominent author and agriculturist, 
guest-speaking at the Kiwanis Farmers' Day meeting 


in Barberton, Ohio. Mr. Bromfield, who was on 
the program with other luminaries in the field of 
agriculture, emphasized the need for conservation 
of our natural resources in order to get back to 
a sound economy. 
Loew, 


bert Marcus Adolt 


Zukor, Sam Harris and Ned Wayburn. 


brothers, 


Those nineteen years have produced 
more than a quarter of a million dollars 
in funds to support the Kiwanis Dental 
Medical 


trom a 


and Clinic which has grad- 


uated one-chair 
dental office to a suite of 
full-time 


othees. There's a 
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West Beach Kiwanians 


will tackle the job of carrying expert 


vey, the Palm 


dental care to every corner of the county 
by means of a mobile dental office, which 
the 


can travel into the heart of Ever- 


glades tarming region to reach those 


an- 
the 
for 


voungsters who, tor one reason or 


able to make 


Palm 


other, haven't been 


long trip into West Beach 


treatment in the past 


RADIO BROADCASTS HELP 
IN CHOOSING CAREERS 


“Choosing a Career” was the title given 
to a thirteen weeks’ series of radio broad 
casts sponsored by the Waterloo, lowa, 
club’s \ocational (suidance Committee 

Surveys of pupil interest in the vari- 
ous protessions and vocations vere 
made in the two public high schools in 
the city and those professions having 
the greatest interest or appeal were se 
lected as topics for the programs. 

Two students from each high school 
interested in each profession were se- 
lected and were allowed to submit ques 


The 


program. 


tions about the profession. ques- 
tions were then edited for the 

An outstanding member of each se 
lected profession in the city was invited 
to appear with the students and answet 
their questions. Whenever possible, Ki 
wanians were used for guest speakers. 
Medicine, secretarial training, ministry 
and religious education, dentistry, en- 
education, social 


gineering, service, 


journalism, and radio were the profes- 
sions covered. 

The progranis were well received lo- 
and professional 


the 


cally and the business 
the 


Students 


guests enjoved contact with 


youngsters. were very inter- 


ested in the opportunity to interview a 
leader in the professions of their choice, 


as was evidenced by their continued 


questioning after the programs were off 


the air. 





dentist in attendance now, 
with a dental assistant. 
Nearly 400,000 dental 
tonsillec- 


treatments and 


tomies have been made for 


the underprivileged school 


SDB OPO ROD sree et oy 


children of Palm Beach 
County. Even as the club ake 
plunged into its annual 
production this year, a 


dental survey was being 


maae ot every school child 
in the county. Armed with 


results of this 


the 


sur 





NORMANDY 


! 
[ 
| 





citizens of their spiritual duty. 


ATTEND CHURCH 


SOMEWHERE 


KIWANIS CLUB 





four such signs remind 
They were erected by the Support 
of Churches committee of the Normandy club. 


Missouri, 
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Q. I recently asked for fi'ty copies of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws, in 


response rece ved only tweve copies. 
Why can’t we have a sufficient number 
for distribution to our members? 

as Your 


their own club bylaws. 


interested in 
The Standard 


l‘orm is intended to be used only as the 


menibers are 


basis for the draft tor the bylaws of each 
club. It contains optional provisions in 
connection with certain articles and sec- 
tions on othcers, election, committees, 
etc. It is not, theretore, considered ade- 
quate tor general distribution. It is sug- 
gested that your own club have its 
bylaws printed or mimeographed locally 
for this purpose. You were sent twelve 
copies for distribution among the mem- 


hers ot your Board of Directors. 


Q. In reference to a former Kiwa- 
nian who moved to our community, 
should we charge him with the regular 
membership fee? 

A. Whether or 


nian who presents 


Kiwa- 


an immediate notice 


not a tormer 


is in 
club ) 


of member's transter (showing he 


good standing with his forme 


should pay a second membership fee ts 
a matter for your local board to deter- 
mine. In accordance with the long 
established, unwritten policy in Kiwanis, 
the majority of clubs would not require 
him to pay another membership fee. The 
bylaws of a tew clubs provide a time 
limit beyond which another or partial 


membership fee is required. 


Q. A former active member of our 
club has returned to our community and 
desires reinstatement. His classification 
as “Minister” is filled and we wish to 
make him a “reserve member.” Is this 
permissible ? 

A. No. This 
not qualify for reserve membership un- 
(Article ITT, 


It is suggested that your 


former member does 
der the bylaw provision 
Section 3). 
club revise its classification list so as to 
provide a more equitable breakdown of 
the major classification of “Clergymen,” 
such as “Minister—Methodist: Minister 
— Baptist: Priest — Catholic: Rabbi: 
etc.” Care should be exercised to main- 


tain a balance in club membership en- 





tirely representative of all community 


activities educational, professional, 


commercial, ‘religious, etc. It is the 
general practice to limit such classifi- 
cations to one representing each de- 


nomination. 


Q. We have formed a Twenty-five 
Year Club within our Kiwanis club. It 
meets once a month. Can you suggest 
what this group might do to further 
Kiwanis interests? 

A. We that 


be taken to the 


urge considerable care 
that 


are liable to develop as the result of or- 


avoid difficulties 


ganizing a club within a club. It is 


suggested that the name of your Twen- 


ty-five Year group be changed to “The 


Legion of Honor;” that it exist only 
for social and fellowship purposes, and 
that the contributions made by this 


group in turthering Kiwanis interests 


be rendered as individual members ot 


your Kiwanis club, not as members ot 


any special club within the organization. 


Q. May a Kiwanian receive credit 
for attendance at a regular committee 
meeting, provided he is a member of 
that committee? 

A. No. The 


Rules of Kiwanis 


Official Attendance 


International do not 
recognize committee meetings tor pur 
poses of attendance make-up. You may 


have contused this issue with the fact 


that attendance credit is granted to a 
member tor his presence at a regularly 
constituted meeting of his club’s Board 
of Directors it that meeting is held with- 
in the same calendar month, or within 
six days immediately following the close 


ot that month. 


Q. We recently elected two men to 
honorary membership. Shou'd we issue 
them paid up membership cards? 


A. No. 


no club membership tee or dues and has 


An honorary member pays 


no voting or office privileges in the club. 
A club is responsible to Kiwanis Inter 
national and the district for an honorary 
member only when it is desired that 
shall The 
or district bulletin. 


such an individual receive. 
Kiwants Magazine, 
The club would then be responsible for 


the subscription price of the periodical. 
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2 5, Anniversary 
CLUBS 
Elizabeth City, N.C. ...... May 1! 
Pent PO ace ce ees May 2 
Santa Monica, Calif. ...... May 8 
TO PE ess sis s Galea ean May 8 
Chillicothe, Ohio ......... May 9 
Pleasantville, N. J. ...... .May 9 
ES a ae May 10 
Harrisonburg, Va. ........ May 10 
Huntingburg, Ind. ....... May 16 
Lewistown, Pa. .......... May 16 
Sheffield, Ala. ........... May 17 
Waterbury, Conn. ........ May 17 
ne tas Watasay eee May 18 
Auburn-Lewiston, Me. May 19 
Prince Albert, Sask. ...... May 19 
WO oi oe May 19 
Fort Collins, Colo. ........ May 20 
East Cleveland, Ohio ..... May 22 
Froderten; Mie... as May 23 
“dotcopste tes, sng 2 ETE May 23 
Ida Grove, lowa ........ May 23 
re May 24 
ok oe Sr May 26 
oe ee hoes EET May 30 
Chicago Heights, Ill. ...... May 31 
30: Anniversary 
CLUBS 

oo tpn ian Ee May |! 
Lowel, Mase: ........... May 3 
NE Fe ain sev se eas May 4 
Bridgeport, Conn. ........ May 8 
Preenin Arta... cit May 15 
Woonsocket, R. |. ........ May 17 
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U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 27-May 3 
“! AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 18-24 
EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 29-July 3 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

June 29-July 5 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-20 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-4 
LOYALTY WEEK 
September 29-October 5 




















the 
farsighted 


Jacob Goldis, 69, Newark, New Jersey, 
bought a tombstone, cemetery lot and 
cofin. Then he invited a minister and 
4) friends to a dress rehearsal ot his 
funeral. 

e 


Air Force (apt. Charles S. Hallinger, 
while stationed on the island of Santa 
Maria in the Azores, made friends with 
the natives. They went in for whale- 
hunting and were glad to give him the 
intestines of the sperm-whale. From 
them he extracted ambergris which he 
carried back with him in his barracks 
bag to the states Ambergris is an in- 
gredient in high priced perfume and his 
39 pounds will bring him at least 
$15,000, 
e 


sill Crowson, Reno, inquired of a 
policeman how much it cost to slug a 
wil The policeman said $50. He 


slugged and paid 





Delphine Furtek, Chicago, started sav- 
ing nickels six years ago to buy “some- 
thing big.” 
a bank with four sugar sacks and two 


Recently she staggered into 


quart jars full of them. She bought a 
$1,000 victory bond. 
. 


After Josephine Cline, Chicago, was 
knocked down and killed by an auto- 
mobile, $5,000 was found in her clothes 
and this note: “Use $350 of this for 
my burial when I’m found dead.’ 


Minnie Grimes, of Darnestown, Md., 
marked all her bills so that if anybody 
stole them she could recognize them 
again. When $50 was stolen from her, 
the police were able to return it to her. 
[he marked money turned up the next 
day in a crap game the police raided. 


Pvt. Albright, stationed at Tacoma, 
Washington, anticipating discharge, 
wrote 438 letters in one week to ac- 
quaintances in Oklahoma telling about 
his Army experiences. Each letter car- 
ried a postscript from Albright, a sales 
man in civilian life, which read: “T’'ll 
be around one of these days to get 


some of those back orders.” 


—HAROLD HELFER 








Another Star tor Old Glory? 
From page 11) 


dollars worth of mineral wealth from 
\laskan soil, 

\lthough many Alaskans are con- 
vineed that statehood is just the medi- 
cine to clear these festers of federal 
control and absentee capitalism,” others 
are just as sure that admittance to the 
Union would kill the patient.to cure the 
bite. They base their arguments on 
financial considerations. Government 
costs would soar and with Alaska, at 
present, almost wholly dependent upon 
gold mining and salmon fishing, what 
would happen if either declined or col- 
lapsed ? They see the federal government 
keeping great portions of the public 
domain and other reserves. From what 
then will Alaska be able to create a tax 
hase ? 

Alaska is not a geographic, economic 
or social entity. They say if she were 


admitted, the territory would be the 
largest of the forty-nine states, but her 
interests would be even more divergent 
than those of Texas, the runner-up in 
size. Alaska should be made into at 
least two states—one from the pan- 
handle and coastal areas; one from the 
interior and far north. 

It’s a long way to Washington, they 
say, and Alaska does not have the same 
sort of interests as many of the present 
states. They flatly conclude that the 
Alaskans themselves are not ready to 
assume the political and financial re- 
sponsibilities that would be involved in 
statehood. 

Of course, government costs some- 
thing. It costs a great deal more today 
than it did when other territories in the 
continental United States earned their 
stars. But with statehood comes the 
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power to tax and the power to incur 
debt. There is not a great deal of harm 
in either since the first is the purchase 
of government services which can be 
intelligently planned with a systematic 
budget. Incurring debt means that 
future generations will help pay for 
benefits in road construction, welfare 
services and increased educational facili 
ties which they will be enjoying. It is 
only right that they should help shoulder 
the burden of opening up the territory 


for their benefit. 


The Alaska-builders say that the im- 
provements which will come with state 
hood and the disentanglement oi useable 
resources from federal red tape and 
covered by provisions in both the present 
bills, will be the impetus which will 
open up the territory to new people, 
new capital and new industries. For 
proof, they will cite the experience of 


every other state-converted territory. 


ALTHOUGH it is a long way to Wash 
ington in the matter of distance, it is 
shorter in time than were many commu 
nities west of the Alleghanies when 
Uncle Sam was still in creepers. Ai 
travel and radio have been a particular 
boon to Alaska and have shrunk North 
America every bit as much as they have 
shrunk the world. And, the overwhelm 
ing vote favoring statehood proves that 
almost two-thirds of the voters are will 
ing and anxious to become state citizens 
with all that it entails. 


The war awakened the nation to 
Alaska’s strategic importance, not only 
in relation to Japan, but to Russia, the 
Pacific and Arctic oceans and, foresee 
ing the proposed air routes over the 
\rctic regions, possibly even to Europe 
and the great military highway which 
aroused so much interest during its con 
struction will not be forgotten over- 
night. Alaska will not be forgotten soon 
by many servicemen either, some of 
whom are planning to return to the 
Northland to dig, burn and build them 
selves homesteads out of the wilderness, 


just as their pioneer forefathers did. 


Those Congressional bills for state 
hood have a two-to-one mandate behind 
them. The sad thing is, however, that 
they may get lost in committee. It has 
happened before. But if future residents 
of Alaska are interested in their own 
lookout, or if citizens are interested in 
ultimately strengthening the present 
union, they will urge that the bills be 
reported out of committee. Alaskans 
deserve the chance to start the constitu- 


xk * 


tional ball rolling. 
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Shoulder to shoulder with your Regu- 
lar Army stands the National Guard— 
a skilled force of patriotic civilians. 
Guardsmen give freely of their spare 
time. You can serve America, too, by 
encouraging your employees to join 
the Guard. You perform a valuable 
public service by granting the Guards- 
men in your employ the extra two 
weeks needed for summer training at 
no sacrifice of income or vacation. 


The new National Guard aims at 
high Regular Army standards. Its 
personnel must meet identical physi- 
cal and mental requirements. While 
training—one evening each week, two 
weeks each summer— National 
Guardsmen draw Regular Army pay, 
receive top-notch instruction, and 
learn the basic principles of leader- 
ship and organization, which are of 
great value in civilian occupations. 


We live in the Age of the Atom. 
‘‘Hayfoot-strawfoot”’ has gone the 
way of powder-horn and musket. 
Today, Guardsmen maintain and 
operate modern air and ground equip- 
ment. They learn and carry out not 
only scores of technical assignments 
such as radio, truck operation and 
other skills . . . but also dozens of 
every-day assignments in business 
administration and organization. 


Men of the new National Guard are 
America’s Modern Minute Men—able 
young Americans with a purpose. You 
can be proud of them! 


Listen to the National Guard’s Paul Whiteman 
show every Wed., 9 P.M., EST, ABC Network. 


For full information about the new National 
Guard, contact the officers of your local unit 
or write the Adjutant General in the capital 
city of your state. 





The National Guard 
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MAIL: ME" MONDAY 


BOOKKEEPING ano TAX 
METHOD 


COPYRIGHT 1946, ACCOUNTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


a 


MONDAY 


The “Mail-Me-Monday” method re- 
lieves independent business men 








“Nationally accepted reco rd- 
keeping and tax service for 
inds ps ndent businesses,” 





(thousands, from coast to coast) of 
ALL bookkeeping and tax filing 
worries for ONE economical fee -- as 
little as 50 cents a day! Simplified 
monthly statements are prepared by 
I. B. M. electric accounting machines. 


Contact Office in Your City, or write to: 


“MAIL-ME-MONDAY” 


— DEPT. K — 


1929 FIRST AVENUE 


BOOKKEEPING 
and TAX METHOD 


SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 


TORE THAN 100 OFFICES COAST TO COAST AND IN CANADA 
INVESTIGATE-NO OBLIGATION 



















$4525 


NAME 
PER COPY 
POST PAID STREET 
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A BOOK 


EVERY KIWANIAN 
SHOULD OWN 


Here are all the facts about the men 
and the events which form the back- 
ground for the present International 
organization. You can’t know Kiwanis 
unless you know what is in this book 
—an authentic, complete, 200-page his- 
tory, with more than a score of in- 
teresting illustrations. And this ig an 
ideal gift for the new members. Every 
club should have a few on hand to 


present at induction time. 


-————-USE THIS COUPON-————- 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


Enclosed find $ 
THE HISTORY OF KIWANIS. 


in payment for copies of the book, 
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Col. L. G. Silbaugh, first president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lancaster, Ohio, and a past lieutenant 
overnor in the Ohio District, installed his son Col. 
. Allen Silbaugh as the club's president for 1947. 


Paul C. Butler, President of The Sand 
hills Kiwanis Club of Moore County, 
North Carolina, was recently awarded 
the Silver Beaver boy scout award, the 
highest in scouting. Kiwanian Butler 
held the rating of Life Scout and has 
been active in scout work for more than 


twenty years. 


Hon. Gordon L. McDonough, member 
of the United States Congress from the 
15th 
ary member of the 


District in California, and honor- 
Southwest Los 
Angeles club, submitted a resolution to 
the House of Representatives defining 
The 


referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


communism. resolution has been 


The Alabama Museum of Natural His 
tory is richer by $10,000 because of the 
generosity of Erskine Ramsay, Governor 
of the Alabama District in 1926-27 and 
a member of the Birmingham club. 
The Kiwanis Club of Douglas, Georgia, 
is proud of its publicity chairman, 
C. E. Weir because he has missed only 
six issues of having the meetings of 
the club written up in both of the daily 
newspapers in Douglas. During the past 
year he was awarded the Billie Wil- 
lingham silver cup for his outstanding 
work in giving publicity to the club. 


Dr. James Byron McCormick, president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Tucson, Arizona, 
has been elected to the presidency of 
the University of Arizona. He has 


served as dean of the law school since 
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1938. Dr. R. L. Nugent, past president 
of the Tucson club, is vice president of 
the University, and Clarence E. Houston, 
member of the Tucson club, has been 
named president of the Board of 
Regents. 


Upon his retirement as president of the 
White River Council Boy Scouts of 
\merica after fifteen years of service, 
Kiwanian Mel Currie, Bloomington, 
Indiana, was paid fitting tribute in an 
editorial in The Star Courier. A meet- 
ing of the Bloomington club devoted to 
the celebration of the 37th anniversary 
of scouting also honored Kiwanian 
Currie, 


Hearty commendations to Kiwanian 
Otto Calder, Stamtord, Connecticut, for 
his heroism in saving a child from 
drowning. The youngster had been 
sliding down a 50-foot embankment lead- 
ing to a river when the sled crashed 
onto the ice, dumping the child through 
some ten to fifteen feet of water. Ki- 
wanian Calder, upon seeing the child in 
the water, raced to the bank and then 
onto the frozen river. As he grabbed 
the terrified child he also crashed 
through the ice. The story ends happily, 
however, because an off-duty fireman 
with a long pole came to the assistance 
of Kiwanian Calder and the youngster. 





Past Trustee Henderson Dies 
THE recent passing of Past Inter- 
national Trustee David Henderson of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has brought sor- 
row to his many friends in Kiwanis 
International, the Utah-Idaho District 
and his home club, Salt Lake City. He 
had been a loyal Kiwanian for many 
years, serving his club as president, his 
district as lieutenant governor and gov- 
ernor and Kiwanis International as 
trustee and as a member of important 
International committees. 
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i. continuing your support of the campaign to interest high- 
caliber young men in Regular Army enlistments you are 
doing a great service to the nation and the future. 


Your Regular Army must have a continuous flow of re- 
placements for the 30,000 to 40,000 men per month who are 
promoted, whose enlistments expire, or who are separated 
from service through other causes. To men who measure up, 
the Army in turn is offering 40,000 good jobs. This should 
be brought home to all potential recruits. 


Today, the Regular Army can give a young man a fine 
start in life. With training available in many skills and 
trades, it equips him for a variety of useful, profitable 
civilian occupations. New, higher pay, in addition to food, 
clothing, quarters, medical and dental care, enables him to 
begin his service at $75 a month, with excellent chances for 
promotion as he goes along. Travel opportunities, GI Bill 
of Rights educational benefits, and many other special ad- 
vantages make the Army worth discussing with young men 
who have the ambition 
and initiative to plan 
their futures carefully. 


* 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN 
YOU KNOW TO SERVE THEIR 
COUNTRY NOW 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 


YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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KIWANIS HOTELS 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


Go Distt (a clion 


1 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 





















NICOLLET 


NEIL O MESSICK+ OONL. MOR med 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 300 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


J : on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


e600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


HOTEL SYPACISE 










sy MOYFLOWER 
Mk ting tons finest 
C. 1. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Comadiom Pacific 


Notely 


Spend more h le days «ss among 
friends at these Senadicin Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROT AL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
AN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
ae here Tuesdays. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 
HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.— 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 













Rooms from $2.00 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 


WZ BANGOR Howse | 4 


BEB BHEHEEBERBEHEEHE SE 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the ® 
& Berkshires 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


Wendell Sheraton 


e = 
e a 
* Pittsfield, Massachusetts 8 
m John E. Donegan, General Manager st 
La is 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 

















Facing Pikes Peak 





Hote OKLAHOMA © 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 





For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 




















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 


lating ice water. radio loud speak- 
’ 

West Virginia's er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned, 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 




















GUINT€E RB 
“CENTER | OF EVERYTHING” 








hiss HOTEL 
qt MemP"” PEABODY 
“South's Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











In NEW YORK 
KI WANES 
headquarters are oat 













worel 


F, Burton Fisher, 
General Manoger 





Under Knott Management 





DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Aflanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY Louisville, Ky. 
THE ©. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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Whom are they trying to kid? 


By Stanley 8. Schnetzler 


FRIEND of mine stopped me on 

the street of our little ten- 

thousand-population town the 
other day and asked me, “Whom do they 
think they are trying to kid?” 

He is a smart little old gentleman 
and usually very dignified. But when 
he gets excited, he sometimes falls into 
slang. What roused my friend this par- 
ticular morning was the fact that our 
two neighboring municipalities had de- 
feated initiative proposals to increase 
councilmanic monthly salaries from $25 
to $50. In his anger he was, moreover, 
actually tossing the same question to 
you, wherever you may be all the way 
across the United States, for he is a man 
with wide vision. 

In the first place, he was asking you, 
“Do you actually know what monthly 
pay the councilman in your ward gets 
at the. present time?” Furthermore, 
“Have you the vaguest idea what he 
should be getting, judged by commercial 
standards ?” 

He is your representative on the board 
of directors of a corporation which 
spends hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions of dollars of your money during 
your lifetime. Is he spending it wisely? 
Does he care whether he uses ordinary 
simpleebusiness sense in what he does? 
Do you make sure that he does care? 

Those questions are important to you 
not only because they touch your pocket- 
book, but also because they influence the 
welfare of your children and your chil- 
dren’s children in the matter of police 
protection, sanitation, garbage disposal, 
and grade crossing safety. 

Take our own little town as an ex- 
ample. This is actually a million-dollar 
corporation. How much do you think a 
director in a million-dollar organization 
deserves as pay for his services? 
Twenty-five dollars a month? Fifty dol- 
lars? Or, twenty-five hundred? 

Probably the figure lies somewhere 
between those extremes in the case of a 
civic official, since he is always supposed 
to take part of his pay in “civic pride” 
and “public responsibility.” 

On the face of it, underpaying city 
officials is short-sighted on two counts. 
In the first place, cheap jobs tend to 
attract cheap candidates, except for 


those citizens who are intermittently 
fired with unusual public spirit. In the 
second place, once a high type man is 
elected, he must immediately serve two 
masters. It is obviously unfair for any 
corporation to force one of its employees 
to debate constantly with himself as to 
how much time he can give to the cor- 
poration and how much he must set 
aside for his private work that gives 
him bread-and-butter. 

Hence, the attitude of voters who 
refuse to pay $50 instead of $25 a month 
is difficult to understand. Are they fool- 
ing themselves into believing that they 
are getting twenty-five-hundred-dollar 
service for twenty-five? Or, do they 
have to be convinced that the job of 
running a city is important enough to 
require first rate officials and that first 
rate officials deserve decent pay? 

As a matter of fact, no mere dollars- 
and-cents will ever adequately pay a 
good civic servant. He must take much 
of his recompense in the satisfaction of 
serving his home town decently. How- 
ever, he is entitled to at least a token 
raise in pay now and then merely in 
gratitude. 

When voters refuse to authorize such 
raises at the polls, there are certain 
things which you and I can do to make 
up to our worthy councilmen a little of 
what they sacrifice by taking office. 

In the first place, most of them are 
probably in business in your town. On 
the morning after a really fine citizen 
accepts office, drop in at his store and 
say to him, “Jim, thanks a lot for letting 
us elect you. We need men like you in 
public office and we’re going to back you 
up—not only in the city hall but here 
in the store. We’re going to boom busi- 
ness for you so that you’ll never feel that 
you lost one cent by giving part of your 
time to the city.” 

You need not tell him all this as 
baldly as that, but do let him know that 
you appreciate what he is doing for the 
welfare of the town and that you are 
going to let him read that appreciation 
in his cash register. That is an entirely 
legitimate and highly desirable way of 
“paying off” a good legislator, just as 
bad legislators also are sometimes 
“paid off.” 

















iscriminating 
California men select — 
pair after pair.of — 
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“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands - Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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WAKE UP YOUR SCALP Want better 
looking hair? Embarrassed by falling dandruff, 
itching scalp? Then try VITABRUSH, new electric 
driven scalp brush that gives your scalp a vigorous 
and invigorating “workout” in just three minutes 
of fun. Cleans scalp. Stimulates blood supply. 
Restful. Pleasant. Write today for complete in- 
formation and satisfaction-guaranteed offer. 
Hershey Mfg. Co., 197 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 





SPEECH DEFECTS citete 


Corrected 
Acute stuttering or loss of voice corrected, Normal speech 
restored. Speech developed in backward children, 
Residential inst.tute. 10 weeks’ correction course for 
veterans needing help or 40 weeks’ training as specialists. 


G.I. Approved. Recognized by American Medical 

Association, 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall. Box K 
Bristol, Rhode Island 











Back after 5 years! New “Fishing — What Tack- 
le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man-needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


FAMOUS BASS-ORENO No. 973 


The unbeatable fish-getter 
chat should dey every tack- 
e box. Available in 

6 finishes, 5 sizes. . $1.10 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 873 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


fa VOU) bP? 
CHANGE IN POLICY! 


; fohtrg 

“Owing to the insistence of our many customers that 
they be allowed to purchase, rather than rent, our recorded 
programs, we have changed our policy. Our programs will 
no longer be rented, but will be SOLD OUTRIGHT at 
the same former rental price of $12.50. Thus, after your 
club has had an outstanding program, itself, it can present 
the kit to a local high school as a gift. Leading educators 
have acclaimed our programs as exceptional audio-visual 
teaching aids! Available for immediate delivery: *‘The 
Atemic Bomb" and ‘‘The Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy,’ both starring Neil Hamilton and Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg; also, **Meet Your Mind."’ starring General 
William C. Menninger. Everything you need for a com- 
plete program is in your “*Club-Kit"’; $12.50. 


Lewellen’s PRODUCTIONS 


8 Seuth Michigan Avenue, Chicage 3, Hlinois 

















1947 EDITION 


GOLFER’S HANDBOOK 


A personal record book for your scores on all 
courses. Establishes your handicap. 
1946 championships - rules — POCKET SIZE 
Price 25 Cents 


Write 
WANDS BOOKS, P.O. Box 9, Flushing, N. Y. 
MILITARY. 


KEMPER ‘e100. 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ 103rd year, Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROTC. Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program. 
Sports for all——extensive schedule, 
5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis, golf, 
flying. Pool, New stadium, gym Catalog. 
Colonel A. M. Hitech 
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“How to get along 
without someone you love” 


By Edward W. Ziegler 


@ So many requests have kept coming in for 
this article, which dealt with the means to be 
taken to allay sorrow when a loved one passes 
awey, that it has finally been reprinted. All 
those who requested copies and were told 
none were available can obtain them now by 
repeating their request. In quantities up to 
ten, the price is 5c each, up to fifty, 4c each, 
to 100, 3c each. Single copies are 0c each 
end postage stamps will be accepted in pay- 
ment. Address: 





® THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 











ol itch, 
4647 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


In the second place, protect him in 
your conversations. They say that the 
higher a man rises, the better target he 
becomes for brickbats. So, remember 
that. Bad as our political situation may 
be, there are probably a half dozen occa- 
sions in the life of any politician when 
he looks guilty of bribery to every occa- 
| sion when any appreciable sum of money 
Most of the 
cheap shysters with whom a small-town 


| actually changes hands. 
office-holder has to deal usually get 


paying out cash. So, give your friend 
on the council the benefit of the doubt— 
of many doubts. He is probably inno- 
cent of all wrong-doing. Wait until you 
have the goods on him. Then crack down 
and send him over the road. 

Meanwhile, stick by him. Build him 
up. Give him the best of your loyalty 
and the best will probably come back to 
you from him. 

Protect him in your conversation and 
protect him in your charities. He sits 
there like a wounded pigeon, fair game 
for every benefit show, lottery, or dona- 
tion which any organization, local or 
national, cares to dream up. Have a 
| heart. Give him a break. Pass him up 
just now and then. Remind yourself 
that he is probably doing more for your 
town than any dozen ordinary citizens 
on your list may be doing, so go stick 
| them instead. 

A good friend of mine, an official in 





la nearby town, told me that, in the past 
| month, he had paid out more in “tin- 
‘cup donations” than he had received in 
city pay. That, obviously, is unfair. You 
|as a civic-minded citizen can prevent it 


in your service club drives and you can 





| tains also are swimming in blooming 
|rhododendron and colored azalea. Great 
|Smoky Mountains National Park, with 
'more than 200,000 acres of virgin forest 
jand 600 miles of purling trout streams, 
should not be missed. South Carolina 
offers its Francis Marion and Sumter 
National Forests, in addition to many 
historical monuments. Touring to Chi- 
cago from many points in the Southeast, 
Kentucky’s Mammoth Cave National 
Park of 50,000 acres, with 150 miles of 
charted caves and passageways, is with- 
in easy access. 





The most meagre review of the South- 


right-arm paralysis when it comes to 
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discourage it among all your friends. 

Finally, when you get a good man in 
office, try every means in your power to 
tempt him to stay in power. ‘Don’t oper- 
ate on the stupid old idea that it’s good 
to bring new blood in every little while. 
New blood means loss of efficiency and 
added confusion. Even a better than 
average councilman isn’t worth desk- 
space during his first six months. 

So, keep a good man on the job. Give 
him the breaks on complimentary tickets 
for himself and family to the local 
movies. Send him over a couple of 
theater or concert tickets now and then 
when you and your wife can’t go. 

In other words, build him up. Refuse 
to tear him down. Thus, in a dozen 
ways, you can pay him the hidden salary 
which his pay check at the city hall will 
never show, the bonus to which he is so 
richly entitled. 

Which brings us back to the question 
which my gentleman friend, probably 
the smartest small-town political ob- 
server I have ever known, asked me 
concerning the voters in our neighbor 
ing towns, “Whom do they think they 
are kidding ?” 

“Do they think they are going to 
attract good men even to try to get 
elected when they are too cheap to raise 
wages from $25 to $50?” he went on 
angrily. “Aren’t they saying to all their 
future candidates, ‘All right! Maybe you 
are worth more than that, but we’re not 
paying it, see? So, go on out and make 
it as best you can. Just don’t get caught. 
That’s all.’” 

“‘Tnvitation to crime’, that’s what I 
call it. Whom do they think “*they’re 
kidding—besides themselves ?” 


All This . . and the Convention Too 


(From page 21) 


west’s touring attractions must include 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park in New 
Mexico, 49,568 acres of rugged foothills 
to the Guadalupe Mountains and seven 
miles of underground caverns; Grand 
Canyon National Park in Arizona; Big 
Bend National Park in southwest Texas; 
Platt National Park in southern Okla- 
homa, containing 848 acres of hot and 
cold mineral springs, and Hot Springs 
National Park in Arkansas. 

These attractions and many more, at 
their height during June and July, beck- 
on Kiwanians from everywhere to motor 
to them, via Chicago. xk**k* 
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Discussion Meetings 

I suggest you have an article in The 
Kiwanis Magazine encouraging the Discus- 
sion Meeting for clubs with memberships 
of 50 and downward. We have tried it 
and it works. Attendance, interest and 
activity are all good and we can attribute 
a great part of this success to the monthly 
discussion meeting and the large attendance 
at Board meetings. Committees get help 
and suggestions from the entire member- 
ship and all members are kept informed 
and interested in all that goes on. 

If International, district or any club is 
interested we will be glad to furnish more 
details, 

CHARLES R. BONHAM, SECRETARY, 
KIWANIS CLUB OF CLEVES, OHIO 


For Broader Education 
In the January issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine was an excellent article on 
“Making Living Their Trade,” by Calvin 
a Ryan. We of the Missouri, School for 
the Deaf would like to have permission 
to reprint this article in our monthly paper, 
The Missouri Record. Since reading is 
one of the principal avenues to knowledge 
for the deaf, I would like very much for 
those who read our paper to be able to 
read this article. 
W. LLOYD 
VOCATIONAL 
MISSOURI SCHOOL FOR 
FULTON, MO, 
Mr, Ryan and this magazine received 
many compliments on this article—Ed. 


GRAUNKE, 
PRINCIPAL, 


THE DEAF, 


A Suggestion for the Board 
Your article, “Cooperation, Please,” de- 
fending the income-tax-dodging cooper- 
atives, is final proof of a fact that many 
small-business Kiwanians have known for 
a long time: Besides not paying taxes like 
the rest of us, the co-ops don’t speak the 
English like f 


language the rest of us. 
Evidently, they have even fooled you, be- 
cause you call their double talk a “con- 


vincing case.” 

It isn’t convincing to me—nor will it be 
convincing to thousands of other income- 
taxpaying merchants, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers who are slowly but very 
surely being squeezed out of existence by 
the utterly unfair competition of the An- 
nie Oakley co-ops. 

Mr. Knox shudders prettily that a 
“handful” of co-op leaders are expressing 
“ideological motives foreign to the Amer- 
ican tradition,” and regrets that they have 
been so outspoken. But he doesn’t even try 
to explain how cooperatives—now tied to- 
gether in a worldwide petroleum cartel— 
can be Communists in Russia, Socialists 
in England and in Canada, and still retain 
a pretended free-enterprise status in the 
United States. 

Except that taxpaying businessmen like 
our American system better than any 
foreign importations and ideologies, we 
don’t much care whether the co-op trend 
is socialistic or what. All we ask is that 
in a competitive economy they do business 
under the same rules as the rest of us. 

They don’t do that, and none of Mr. 
Knox’s alleged reasons for letting them 
continue to go their own sweet way will 
hold water. Their profits are not “say- 
ings” or “refunds” or “overdeposits” or 


LETTERS 





any of the other words that are used to 
try to hide the profit motive. The law 
distinctly says that a farmers’ marketing 
co-op shall turn back to members “the 
proceeds of sales, less the necessary mar- 
keting expenses”; it doesn’t say that the 
“patronage dividend” shall be made up of 
the proceeds of sales plus additional profits 
made by lending money, running truck 
lines, playing the stock market, and so on. 
Yet, all kinds of transactions, in addition 
to selling apples or milk or grain, are 
included in the way a present-day co-op 
makes money; and it ought, therefore, to 
be required to pay income tax on all those 
earnings. 

But the co-op leaders put up such a 
“convincing” case, as you yourself say, 
that it’s small wonder that they have been 
able to pull the wool over the eyes of 
Congressman Wright Patman, of Texas, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and others who have taken the co-op story 
at face value without any investigation 
of what lies behind the story. 


Mr. Patman, chairman of last year’s 
House Small Business Committee, and Mr. 
Morris Sayre, director of NAM, both of 
whom are quoted at length by Mr. Knox, 
arrived at their conclusions regarding 
co-op income-tax exemptions purely on an 
acceptance of co-op theory without testing 
that theory against actual practice of the 
co-ops, which is quite different. I am 
happy to report to you, however, that 
NAM has withdrawn ifs “position” favor- 


ing co-op income-tax freedom and has ap- | 


pointed a new committee to make a really 
competent investigation of the whole sit- 
uation, 


And I am happy to report, also, that 
Congress has reinstated the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, and that there will un- 
doubtedly be a new and more thorough 
investigation by this new committee. In 
both these cases, I am confident that a 
study of co-op business practices will re- 
sult in reports quite different from those 
that Mr. Knox quotes. 


May I make one other suggestion: You 
have now printed both sides of this con- 
troversial issue. The co-ops have accused 
you of picking up propaganda in the first 
piece; I tell you positively that you have 
printed a lot of double talk from the co-op 
side. Why doesn’t Kiwanis International 
make its own study and its own report? 
After all, Kiwanians are mostly small 
businessmen; and we have a vital and 
selfish interest in staying in business. We’d 
trust Kiwanis to get the facts, and to give 
us and Congress the right dope. Why 
don’t you? 

L. E. COFFIN, KIWANIAN, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Club Clinic Fan 


I like the Club Clinic column in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. Several of the items 
in recent issues have been helpful to us 
in the past month in settling points of con- 
troversy in the club. I am copying each 
item from the columns onto cards, one 
subject to the card and filing according to 
subject for future reference. 

NOBLE WILT, SECRETARY, 

KIWANIS CLUB OF 

TROY, OHIO 
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If you are interested in owning your own 
business, write us for further information. 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
1802 SHERMER AVE. * NORTHBROOK, ILL. 


Cope. 1946 Culligan Zeolite Co. Pat. Nos. 2,252,065 2,265, 268 
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INTERNATIONAL 36 EAST 220d 51 
BRONZE TABLET CO.,INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y 





PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 

C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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PROGRAMS [adios Wight roam, 86.0 Seed. “Hest 
© ab & Lodge Stunts, $2.00. Many Others 
*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


FREE 


TO SADDLE 














Why pay fancy prices 
for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddiery om ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 52] Baltimore 1, Md. 
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GOLFERS 


HERE’S A BOOK TO HELP YOU 
If you have been trying to get into the good 
golfers class... to shoot in the 80's or less, 





get the book “FROM 102 to 82 IN A 
MONTH OR TWO". Simple. concise. under 
standable, Fully (llustrated Ons 





Residents of Ohio 
add 6c tax. GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. C-4 Soringfield. Ohio 


GOLF SECRETS 


$2.00 postpaid 









Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs |0°'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, now _$l6. 50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gave! 
and cover complete. NOW ..-..$7 50 
Engraving extra. Sery's now 


ratalog in preparation 


"Old Glory” caiiliieedan Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 











LETTERHEADS of originality and _ distinction, 
CUSTOM DESIGNED by a skilled artist. Our let- 
terheads are keyed to whatever motif the customer 
desires We use no photographs, but graphically 
portray, as*only an artist can, your product, type of 
business, philosophy. Our letterheads are different 
and are GUARANTEED TO SATISFY. If you wish 


something better-than-ordinary in business or per- 
sonal letterheads, write us today 

QUAKER LETTERHEAD COMPANY 
Box 236 Salem, Ohio 

















Learn Get what you want 
Pubdéc 
spare time, in this quick and 


7 Y easy way. Send for free folder. 


TRISSEL-HEYMANN, PUBLISHERS 
Mason City (2) lowa 


most in life by 
public speaking fundamentals 
and technique—at home, in 


learning proved 











To 3%"x4%", 35e—3 / $1.00. 
Returned within 48 hours. 
Larger sizes on request. Write 


i i oe | 
jo" Send your membership and wal- 
for quantity rates on club cards 

with profit for your treasury. 


let cards, photos, Army and Navy 
ol MARYLAND PLASTICS CO. 


records, etc., for permanent plas- 
tle protection from soil and wear. 
2214 Sulgrave Ave., Baltimore 9, Md. 
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PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C, 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 
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We Do Check Our Facts 


ANOTHER thing we have said before 
that we want to repeat this month, to a 
slightly different tune, is that mere 
criticism never arouses our ire—in fact, 
we enjoy it. But when someone says we 
have our facts wrong, we first try to learn 
whether he has Ais facts right. For in- 
stance, here are excerpts from a letter on 
“Too Many Annie Oakleys:” 
“|. . 1] was particularly concerned with 
your statements about Fruit Growers 
Supply Co. The sales of boxes 
from its lumber operations were not 


22,000,000 in 1945, as you stated, but 
considerably less than half that 
amount. The implication is that we 


urchased the ‘city’ of Westwood for 
11,000,000. It cost less than $2,000,000. 
If there are as many erroneous 
statements in the remaining portion of 
the article, you can readily see the 
gross injustice you have done to co- 
operative farm organizations.” 

If you were we, would you apologize 
to this man, run a correction, reprimand 
J. E. Stout, the author—or would you get 
out your file and reread this clipping from 


page 203 of the April, 1946 Sunkist 
Courier: 

“During 1945, the mills of Fruit 
Growers Supply Company produced 


over 82 per cent of the boxes and more 

than 42 per cent of the covers de- 

livered to members. On an industry 
basis, the company produced well over 

50 per cent of all the citrus shook (box 

parts) used in California and Arizona. 

Total dollar volume of business for 

the year was $22,111,000—an increase 

of approximately 22 per cent over 

1944, Final refunds to members in ex- 

cess of a million three hundred thou- 

sand dollars have already been paid 
out.” 

That’s from a publication put out by 
the critic’s own cooperative organization, 
his letter having been written on a Sunkist 
letterhead. And then we dug out this 
clipping from the January, 1945, Cooper- 
ative Digest, another publication on the 
critic’s side of the fence: 

“Citrus fruit boxes for a long time to 

come will flow from Westwood, Calif. 

Both the town and plant facilities 

there, formerly owned by the Red 

River Lumber Co., now are property 

of the Fruit Growers Supply Co. of 

Los Angeles, a subsidiary of the Cali- 

fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. The 

official announcement by FGSC Gen- 
eral Manager, P. E. Simpson, did not 
disclose the cost. Newspaper reports 

a few days later made it $11,000,000.” 

Certainly this magazine does not deserve 
to be accused of gross injustice to cooper- 
atives when it publishes the same facts as 
the cooperative publications themselves 
publish. 

The only point we want to make is that 
the facts as well as the accusations in the 
letters of criticism should be checked just 
as much by the letter writer who accuses 


And of course 
we are writing this not so much to answer 


us of not checking ours. 


our current critic as to let our readers 
know that we do check what goes into the 
magazine. 


We Like Our Easter Clothes 


"THERE are certain events in the careers 
of men which are universally regarded as 
cause for celebration: christening, school 
graduation, the first job, marriage, pater- 
nity, home ownership, retirement and 
others, depending upon the sense of values 
of the individual. And so it is in the 
life of a magazine. Some of them even 
have growing pains when their circulation 
increases faster than the available supply 
of paper. The Kiwanis Magazine has been 
through all that and most of the other 
joys and sorrows of adolescence in its 
thirty-one years of existence. 

But yet, although as mature as any 
other well established and _ thoroughly 
adult publication, your magazine is just 
as proud and pleased with itself this 
month as you were when you put on your 
first pair of long trousers. Our covers, as 
we hope you have noticed, are, beginning 
with this issue, be run in four color 
process printing. 

We hope this is a permanent step in 
the progress of your magazine, but we are 
in no position to guarantee it. Only by 
the grace of a new advertising contract 
calling for four color printing on the back 
cover, are we able to provide four color 
printing on the front. Open the magazin« 
in the middle, turn it around so the covers 
are facing you and the inside of the book 
is away from you, then lay it down flat. 
It is easy to see that, when the cover was 
making its four runs through the presses 
in order to print the back cover adver 
tisement, it cost little more, except for the 
additional ink, to run a four color picture 
on the front cover, as well. 

Our present contract with the back 
cover’advertiser does not run in perpetuity. 
We hope—and really believe—it will be 
renewed, Even if it isn’t, other potential 
advertisers have been asking about our 
four color rates. 

Our main hope, though—and this one 
really could assure you there would be no 
retrenchment in your magazine—is that 
the increase in dues to be voted upon at 
the next convention will be approved. 
We're not writing this because we like to 
pass the hat, but we knew that if you saw 
the fotir color cover this month, and then 
recalled reading Roe Fulkerson’s Per- 
sonal Page of two months ago wherein he 
said the magazine was operating with a 
deficit, you’d wonder at the opulence sug- 
gested by the new cover. 

Now, the decision is yours, all we can 
do is report the facts and circumstances. 

But we do like the new cover a lot— 
don’t you? 











These boats, a new dormitory, several cabins, the administration 
building and a hospital at Y.M.C.A. Camp Seymour for boys, are gifts 
of the Tacoma Club which works with the “Y” in sponsoring the camp. 
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Pitas, 


Tacoma raises funds the FORDWAY™* 


writes: “No easier way to give us a good Wel- 
fare Fund has ever been found by our club. 
Since your company services the machines, all 
we do is wait each month for the check. We 
wish to thank you for making it possible for 


Since the Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, first adopted The FORDWAY five years 
ago, its share of the gum ball machine profits 
has been $16,164.37. The figure for 1946 was 
$2,968.65. This money goes to help support the 


boys camp pictured above and St. Albans Camp 
for girls. Besides helping to outfit both camps. 
the Kiwanis club has sent hundreds of boys 
and girls to these summer camps, paying all 


our Kiwanis club to carry on a satisfactory 
program of underprivileged child work with 
gum money. We can recommend your gum 
agreement to any group wanting funds for 





their tuition. John Reine, club president, worthy purposes.” 


We’re still not getting as much sugar as we could use 
and many clubs are waiting for more machines, but 
we would like to have you get acquainted with The 
FORDWAY now so you can start planning for gum ball 
machine sponsorship. Write for our new, free, illus- 
trated booklet, “Sharing the Profits the FORDWAY.” 


*THE FORDWAY IS THE 
ORIGINAL LARGE-SCALE, SHARE-THE-PROFITS SYSTEM 
OF GUM MACHINE SPONSORSHIP 


GUM and MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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LIGHT ond STRONG 














"Dad SAID it would come out of our ears ” 


only strong enough for making 


Maybe you, too, once heard it said, “There'll be alumi- 
num coming out of our ears after the war. Look at all 
the new aluminum plants the country’s got.” 

People wondered how in the world it could all be used 
in peacetime, But now, look! 

Vore people want more aluminum for more things than 


ever before—aluminum paint, fencing and roofing; baby 
buggies and bathinettes; bus, truck and trailer bodies; 
awnings, venetian blinds, windows, screens—and a 
thousand things more. 

This new popularity isn’t just a result of the war and 
the bigger supply of aluminum. You have to go back 
59 years to find one of the big reasons for this “Light 


Metal Age”. 


In 1888, aluminum was a costly new metal, light 


ALCOA 


but not very strong 
combs to part your hair. How does it come that alumi- 
num is now strong enough for making giant airplanes, 
freight cars and cargo trucks? 


Above all. it’s because ALCOA 


has devoted 59 years to scientific research 


\luminum Company 
of America 
and engineering development with aluminum. Alcoa in- 
genuity has made aluminum strong enough for planes, 
trains and trucks...and made it low enough in price to use 
for all those inexpensive things you see in store windows 


... useful things for better living 


¢ “Ch e 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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